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THE week in Parliament has been 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: a repetition of the dreary battle 
AT HOME. with the obstructive bores who 
are trying to delay the progress 
of the Budget Bill. Ministers have not yet 
arrived at any definite resolution as to the 
steps which they will take in order to hasten 
the progress of the Bill. There is a great un- 
willingness among Ministers to advance it by the 
means which were found necessary in the case of 
the Home Rule Bill. The Bill, they point out, is the 
most important financial measure of the century, 
and no pretext must be given to the House of Lords 
for rejecting it. This reason seems to be sufficient ; 
though it is disappointing to see the bores trium- 
phant. At the present rate of progress, the Bill 
cannot pass before the middle of July. This will 
mean that the remainder of the session must be 
devoted to the Evicted Tenants’ Bill and the last 
stage of the Scotch Local Government Bill. It is 
possible that some portion of the Registration Bill 
may also be carried, though even this is doubtful. 





MANY Liberals will be disappointed at the small- 
ness of the result of the year’s labour; yet, after all, 
the year which has seen the carrying of such measures 
as the Local Government Bills for Great Britain, the 
Budget Bill, and the Evicted Tenants’ Bill, will be 
at least above the average of years in productiveness. 
As to the future, it seems probable that the session 
will close about the usual date in August, and that 
our legislators will obtain the autumn vacation they 
need so greatly after eighteen months of almost inces- 
sant labour. What will follow when Parliament meets 
in the winter must depend upon events that have 
still to happen. A great deal must depend, for ex- 
ample, upon the results of the conference which is 
to be held in Leeds next Wednesday. If circum- 
stances should make it advisable to defer the dis- 
solution until the summer or autumn of next year— 
and some of the most acute judges think this 
probable—the Registration Bill and the Welsh 
Disestablishment Bill will, of course, be introduced 
at the beginning of next session; but at any 
moment the conflict between the House of Commons 
and the House of Lords may enter upon an acute 
phase, and in that case everything else must yield 
to the paramount question of the time. 





LorD ROsSEBERY's speech at the Trinity House 
dinner on Wednesday showed that the state of 
affairs on the Continent and in connection with 





mind of the Prime Minister. His caution against 
the use of rash and irresponsible language may not 
be so much needed in England as in France; but 
it would be a great mistake to suppose that there is 
no need for it here. Difficulties which when handled 
by skilled diplomatists in cold blood are capable of 
being easily removed may, if they are left to irre- 
sponsible and heated disputants, bring upon nations 
the crowning calamity of war. It is to be hoped 
that journalists and politicians in London, at all 
events, will bear this fact in mind, and do nothing 
which might help to set in motion that colossal 
instrument of destruction to which Lord Rosebery 
referred in his grave and powerful speech. We are 
sorry in this connection to notice the needlessly 
vehement and fiery article in Thursday's Standard. 





THE Anglo-Congolese agreement was not before 
Parliament this week, but, as Sir Edward Grey’s 
answer to Mr. Lowther yesterday week implied, the 
question has now passed out of the hands of the 
Parliaments into those of the diplomatists. It is to 
be hoped that it will be safer in their keeping. 
M. Hanotaux’s most undiplomatic speech from the 
Tribune went near imperilling the amicable tenor of 
Anglo-French relations altogether, and its effect 
upon public opinion in this country has not wholly 
passed away. However, Lord Dufferin, perhaps 
the ablest and most tactful diplomatist at present 
in Europe, has this week had several interviews 
with that inexperienced Minister, and it is prob- 
able that by this time he is in a more chastened 
and sober frame of mind. We discuss fully 
where the various bearings of the Anglo-Congo 
agreement, and also of the Anglo-Italian agreement 
of May 5th, which is likewise called in question. 
Taking these matters in connection with the general 
situation in Africa at present, whose swamps and 
jungles the Great Powers are at length beginning to 
take perhaps too seriously, it seems to us that the true 
solution of the problem is a Conference of the Powers 
who have African interests, and that that is the 
best end to which the diplomatists who have charge 
of these agreements can direct their energies. 





THE death of Lord Coleridge not only removes 
from the scene a man who held a great position in 
English society, but has a distinct influence on the 


politics of to-day. The eldest son of the late Chief 


Justice has been for some years one of the members 
for Sheffield, and we may expect a very sharp con- 
test for the seat vacated by him. Moreover, rumour 
will have it that the changes consequent upon Lord 
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Coleridge’s death will include the appointment of 
the Attorney-General to a high judicial office. If 
that be so, we shall have a contest in Forfarshire as 
well as at Sheffield ; but the Forfarshire seat ought 
to be a perfectly safe one for the Liberal candid- 
ate. Lord Coleridge had many graces and some 
virtues; but, despite his distinguished abilities, it 
cannot be said that in the great post of Lord Chief 
Justice he was altogether a success. In that high 
office, in some respects the highest attainable, some- 
thing more than the outward graces of life are 
needed. Some of the best Chief Justices have been 
men who were conspicuously deficient in the graces 
and virtues which Lord Coleridge possessed, but who 
made up the deficiency by the strength of their 
moral fibre and their commanding force of will. 
Lord Coleridge will be remembered gratefully by 
Liberals for his staunch devotion to Liberal principles, 
and for the help which his eloquence gave to the 
cause in the days when he sat in the House of 
Commons. 





Tue death of the Bishop of Bath and Wells gives 
Lord Rosebery his first important piece of ecclesias- 
tical patronage. Liberals, whether Churchmen or 
not, will wait with keen interest for the announce- 
ment of Lord Arthur Hervey’s successor. These 
great positions in the English Church have so long 
fallen to one section of Churchmen alone that we 
may reasonably hope that on this occasion a 
different school of religious thought will secure a 
place upon the Episcopal Bench. But, whether 
this be so or not, it is earnestly to be hoped 
that the new bishop will not be one of those 
Churchmen who confound the Church with the 
State establishment; still less one of those who 
think that the fate of the Church of England is 
bound up with that of the Church in Wales. It is 
time that the Church had at least one representative 
in the House of Lords who can put before the Peers 
that wider and nobler view of the great institution 
to which he belongs which discriminates between 
its spiritual functions and the temporal privileges it 
enjoys by the favour of the State. 





THE meeting of the Church Defence Institution 
on Thursday was stimulated by a speech from Lord 
Salisbury, which did nothing to remove the con- 
fusions of thought or mend the imperfections of the 
political philosophy for which that body has been 
notable in the past. The meeting sang a hymn 
which, whatever Church it may be taken to refer to, 
assuredly has nothing to do with Establishments ; 
and then Lord Salisbury told them, as usual, that the 
Welsh dioceses were integral parts of the Church of 
England, that piecemeal! Disestablishment in England 
would follow—a sequel for which the teaching of 
the Church Defence Institution has done much to pre- 
pare the way—and that in the absence of a religious 
census there was no evidence that the majority in 
Wales were opposed to the Establishment. It ought 
not to be necessary to tell even the Church Defence 
Institution that while an Established Church exists, 
the results of a religious census are merely 
misleading. Members of an Establishment and 
Nonconformists cannot be contrasted in their 
numbers, auy more than one can compare quanti- 
ties of coin of different currencies without re- 
ducing them to a common denomination. A Non- 
conformist is defined by definite tests : a member of 
an Established Church is anybody who is not known 
to be anything else. If Lord Salisbury disregards 
the only evidence constitutionally available—that of 
the Parliamentary representation — will he or his 
party propose a Referendum for Wales on Welsh 
Disestablishment, in which women as well as men 
shall vote? 

WeE trust that the attention of all Liberal 
Unionists has been drawn to the letter by Mr. 








Chamberlain which appeared in the papers on 
Thursday. It throws a most instructive light upon 
the true character of the relations existing between 
the Tories and their Liberal Unionist allies. A Non- 
conformist and enemy of State churches like Mr. 
J. A. Bright is threatened with the withdrawal of 
Tory support at the next General Election if he 
does not vote against the Welsh Disestablishment 
Bill. This threat is a pretty commentary upon 
the fact that the Tories profess to have accepted a 
firm alliance with the Dissentient Liberals on the 
basis of their agreement regarding Home Rule. 
Men like Mr. Bright, who have retained their old 
opinions on all other political questions, are now 
required either to vote against their consciences or 
to submit to the loss of the Tory support. Mr. 
Chamberlain, who is himself in the same category as 
Mr. Bright, has very properly denounced this 
attempt on the part of one wing of the Unionist 
party to coerce the other wing; but the fact that 
the attempt has been made is extremely significant, 
and points to an early close of the life of the Liberal 
Unionist party. 


ANOTHER great labour dispute has reached a 
settlement through the intervention of a Minister of 
the Crown. Mr, Asquith’s award in the cab strike 
has satisfactorily cleared away the main subjects in 
dispute, but has left much, as was inevitable, to 
voluntary arrangement between masters and men. 
One subordinate matter, the payment for cabs 
“privileged” to enter railway-stations, required a 
supplementary and provisional award on Thursday : 
for the rest, the struggle seems over, and the position 
of the men has distinctly improved. Much, however, 
will have to be done in the way of reform by the 
Departmental Committee now sitting. Meantime, 
unfortunately, the immediate sufferer is the public. 





THE general disposition to substitute conciliation 
and arbitration for lock-outs and strikes as a means 
of settling industrial conflicts has its natural corollary 
in the recommendations which, it is announced, are 
to be made by some of the Labour Commission, with 
the Duke of Devonshire at their head. If the agree- 
ments and awards are to be binding, there must be 
some penalty for their breach; and this it is pro- 
posed to provide by enabling the associaticns on both 
sides to acquire legal personality, by registration 
or otherwise, so as to sue or be sued for breach of 
contract. The proposal is attractive, but its value 
seems doubtful. The unions have been disin- 
clined hitherto to assume a corporate character 
and responsibility. Again, trade unions of the “old” 
type, with large accumulated funds, would havereason 
to avoid an action, especially if the dispute were only 
a local one. But in a great national strike, or in the 
case of one of the newer “ fighting” unions, the union, 
by the time damages against it had been obtained, 
would probably be in the cheerful situation of 
Horace’s penniless traveller before the highwayman. 





It is unfortunate for all concerned that the pro- 
secution of the lessees of the Northampton racecourse 
by the Anti-Gambling League failed on a teclinical 
point which, to the ordinary reader, must appear 
absurdly trivial. The League will do more good by 
agitating, as it is doing, against the publication of 
the odds by the Press, though there is not much 
chance at present that it will succeed in rendering 
that publication penal. But here is the real stimulus 
to the most widespread and the most pernicious sort 
of betting—the betting by people who have never 
seen a racehorse, and would be no wiser about racing 
if they had. Some of these, perhaps, would still seek 
their inspirations by post from Ostend or Flushing, 
and more would fall into the snares of the bucket- 
shop; but this latter requires a certain measure of 
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what may, comparatively, be called knowledge and 
intelligence. 


THE death of Muley Hassan, the 

ABROAD. Sultan of Morocco, was announced on 
Monday last. It took place at Rabat, 

which place the Sultan had reached on a 
journey he was making to Casablanca on the sea- 
coast. When the news was first announced, 
@ rumour was spread that he had been mur- 
dered, either as the result of a Court plot or of 
the fanatical feeling of resentment which is said 
to have been aroused against him amongst 
orthodox Moors by his surrender to Spain in the 
affair of Melilla. There was no ground for this 
rumour, however, but its momentary acceptance was 
significant of the present state of feeling in Morocco. 
Muley Hassan appears to have died from an acute 
attack of dysentery, and he was attended by his 
native doctors, who in such complaints, incidental 
to the climate in which they live, are often quite as 
skilful as Europeans could be. He left a political 
testament, nominating as his successor Abdul Aziz, 
his son by a favourite slave, and requesting, as this 
prince is but a boy of fifteen, that a Council of 
Regency be appointed until he comes of age. Sidi 
el Gharnet, Muley Hassan’s Grand Vizier, was with 
his master when he died, and that astute adminis- 
trator has managed to have the new Sultan pro- 
claimed with much success and smoothness in Tangier, 
Rabat, Casablanca, and other centres within his 
reach. On the other hand, the new commission is 
not fully valid until it has been accepted at Fez, and 
it is said to be universally believed that at Fez, Mara- 


kesh, and Mequinez, Abdul Aziz will be repudiated.- 


Some of the elders, too, are putting forward the 
idea that the appointment of so young a prince is 
necessarily void according to the religious laws of 
Morocco. There are other symptoms of the likeli- 
hood of a disputed succession. Muley Mohammed, 
the elder brother of Abdul Aziz, has gone amongst 
the most fanatical of the tribes in Sus to induce 
them to accept him as Sultan, and to enrol them- 
selves under his standard. The Shereef of Wazan, 
whose influence will be a most potent factor in 
determining this question, has not yet declared 
himself. In the meantime, the European Powers in 
the Mediterranean have agreed for the time being 
upon conjoint action with a view to maintaining the 
status quo in Morocco, and protecting the lives and 
property of European residents should they be 
imperilled. 





Signor Crispi has at last taken a step in the 
right direction. After nine days spent in attempts 
to reconstitute his Ministry, he has brought it back 
with two new members, but otherwise intact. But 
he now comes before the Chamber with a modified 
programme, involving the abandonment of the ad- 
ditional land tax and the proposed income tax—the 
first of which would have greatly aggravated the 
rural distress all over Italy, while the second would 
have annihilated the small margin available for 
increase, or rather, indeed, for maintenance, of 
the national capital. Moreover, he abandons his 
demand for dictatorial powers; offers to appoint 
a Committee — only of generals, it is true —to 
consider the possibility of economies in the army 
estimates for 1895-6; and proposes that the Chamber 
shall elect a committee next November to reduce ex- 
penditure in other directions by twenty million 
francs. Nothing is said about the “ conversion” and 
reduction of Rente; but in this direction, it must be 
confessed, the prospect is not hopeful. The new 
scheme is a beginning in the right direction, but it 
is only a beginning, seeing that the total of the 











Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and retuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly weges. 





economies effected is less than three per cent. of the 
annual expenditure. The Extreme Left demands a 
Dissolution ; but this, it is said, the King has already 
definitely refused to sanction. And in view of the 
condition of the country, we cannot say that he is 
wrong. 


WHILE Signor Crispi has been trying fresh com- 
binations, and the revelations of the Tanlongo trial 
bring out only a perplexing multiplication of sus- 
picions, the social condition of the country has 
been getting worse and worse. In Sicily a great 
sulphur mine in the Caltanisetta district has ceased 
working, and thirty thousand people are without 
food in consequence. Sulphur-miners, as everyone 
knows, are an exceptionally rude class, even for 
Sicily ; and these, declaring that others shall starve 
if they do, have proposed to set fire to the growing 
corn in their neighbourhood. Troops have been sent,,. 
but we hear nothing of relief. The fear of revolution 
entertained by the governing classes may be measured 
by the statistics just published of the work of 
three of the four courts-martial which have been 
sitting in the island since January last, together with 
that of Carrara, in Tuscany, which has just ended 
its labours. In all, these four courts have condemned 
945 prisoners to 4,669 years’ imprisonment—so that 
the average term is nearly five years for each culprit, 
Judging from the result of Signor di Molinari’'s 
appeal, many of these sentences are bad in law: but, 
though Signor de Felice and his comrades can appeal, 
an amnesty is the only hope for the bulk of those 
condemned from their numbers alone. Yet an 
amnesty, after such a panic, would be the next 
thing to a revolution. 


It is clear, meanwhile, that Signor de Felice and 
his associates have been exalted into popular heroes 
by their condemnation. Safe seats in the Chamber 
have at once been found for them, and the elections 
will bea striking vote of censure on the existing 
régime. At Palermo the red flower in the button- 
hole, which is the only possible mark of sympathy 
for them, has been worn almost universally, and 


|| protests continue to pour in from all parts of the 


peninsula. 





THE Protectionist efforts of the Belgian Ministry 
have been checked for the present by a curious and 
entirely legitimate manceuvre on the part of the 
Liberal Opposition. The Chamber is at present re- 
newed in sections, half retiring every two years, and 
the term of office of one half expired on Tuesday 
last. Now, as the electoral provisions of the 
Constitution have been considerably reformed, and 
the measures required for giving the reforms prac- 
tical effect are as yet incomplete, the Chamber pro- 
posed to continue its sittings nevertheless, and the 
Government seized the opportunity of rallying its 
rural supporters by proposing import duties of an 
ultra-Protectionist character, chiefly on food. The 
retiring Liberal members accordingly discovered that 
their consciences would not permit them to continue 
to sit except for two indispensable pieces of business— 
the electoral measures and the supplementary Es- 
timates. Their decision was formally announced on 
Tuesday, and as it made the maintenance of a quorum 
quite impracticable, the Ministry had perforce to 
yield. The Protectionist proposals have meanwhile 
excited strong opposition throughout the country, 
Ghent denounces them, though it is a Protectionist 
stronghold and its representative is the present 
Minister of Finance; and Antwerp, lost some years 
ago to the Liberals, seems likely to be driven back 
to them by the “famine taxes” which would strike 
at its import trade. Indeed, the Clerical repre- 
sentatives of the city joined the Liberals in their 
refusal to sit. Violent opposition too has been 
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aroused by the alleged intention of the Ministry to 
provide Belgium with a naval arsenal at Heyst, near 
Blankenberghe—a wholly unnecessary luxury for 
a country whose guaranteed neutrality is not likely 
to be violated from the sea, at any rate. 





WHILE Alsace and Lorraine are quietly coming 
to accept the rule of their German conquerors, 
Schleswig has this week been the scene of one of 
those measures which have made the German police 
a byword for maladroit interference. Eight dis- 
tinguished actors were announced to perform in the 
Danish language at Hadersleben, in the north-east 
of that province, on Sunday last. This seems to 
have been legal, but the police, nevertheless, stopped 
their performance and expelled them from German 
territory. Of course the performance took place 
just across the Danish frontier, and was attended 
by a multitude of Germanised Danes, thus forcibly 
reminded that they were a conquered people. No 
more effectual method of reopening old sores and 
reviving old aspirations could possibly have been 
devised than this blundering intervention on the 
part of the German police. 


THE Ministerial crisis in Hungary has resulted in 
the triumphant return to power not only of Herr 
Wekerlé, but of nearly all his late Cabinet, including 
Herr Szilagyi, the Minister of Justice, who has been 
throughout in the forefront of the battle with the 
priesthood, has earned the cordial detestation of the 
Clericals, and cannot be very acceptable to the 
Emperor-King himself. Count Csaky, indeed, who, 
as Minister of Public Worship, has also fought hard 
against Clericalism, retires, but probably at his own 
wish; so does Herr Ludwig Tisza, the son of the 
former Premier, who is in bad health; while the 
third outgoing Minister, Count Bethlen, is said to be 
too Clerical in his tendencies for the Liberal 
majority. The Civil Marriage Bill is to be re-intro- 
duced into the Upper House on Tuesday ; the Clericals 
there still threaten resistance; but the Emperor- 
King has apparently used his influence to counteract 
the impression that his sympathies were with them 
in reality, and has probably detached some of the 
more moderate members of the majority; while the 
Premier's declaration in the Chamber indicates that 
the Royal authority may be relied on to force the 
measure through. 





As we have said before, on the particular measure 
in question, the exultation of the Liberals in Hun- 
gary and their sympathisers abroad is decidedly 
premature. Its difficulties will not be over even 
when it is passed; they will be more probably only 
just beginning. But, as regards the wider issues 
which give the crisis its chief interest for foreigners, 
the Liberals have gained a great, if not a final, 
victory. They have repulsed the Magnates, and 
secured the Emperor-King as their ally; they have 
checked the pernicious Austrian influences which 
were putting so severe a strain on the structure of 
the Dual Monarchy, and vindicated the only real 
Parliamentary régime in the Austro-Hungarian terri- 
tories; they have given a lesson to other Upper 
Houses as well as their own. Now we wait to see 
what the Clericals and the subordinate nationalities 
will do. 

THE eccentricities of an absolute Government 
have seldom been better illustrated than by three 
recent items of news from Russia. The Ozar has 
taken under his special supervision all promotions 
throughout the public service. He has—probably as 
a result of the recent revolutionary conspiracy, or 
group of conspiracies—formally reminded the world 
at large of the existence of a special department 
of Imperial safety to protect himself and his 








family at home or on their journeys. And then 
he has busied himself with the minute regulation of 
the utterly unimportant, and ordered that every 
official shall have at least seven kinds of uniform, 
and that Court functionaries who dance shall wear 
white silk stockings. Nothing could better exhibit 
the loss of perspective which is an incident of abso- 
lute rule. 

In Bulgaria the crisis seems to be over. The 
demonstrations against the fallen Premier have 
abated, the Prince has warmly acknowledged his 
past services, and he himself has settled down as 
the leader of a constitutional Opposition pledged to 
support the status quo and the policy of the Triple 
Alliance. Our Constantinople correspondent, who 
has excellent means of knowing, indicates in another 
column that in this respect the Opposition are at 
one with the new Government. No great change, in 
fact, need be expected in Bulgarian policy unless 
Russia renews her intrigues; but the Russian Govern- 
ment has enough to occupy all its energies at home 
just now, and no immediate apprehension on this 
score seems to be entertained. 





WeE do not know what truth there is in the 
report of a movement in favour of Senator Quay of 
Pennsylvania as Republican candidate for the 
Presidency. If it is true, it marks the extreme limit 
of defiance of public opinion that has yet been 
reached by any of those who run the American 
political machine. Senator Quay, better known as 
Boss Quay, has long been the symbol among Demo- 
crats and independent observers of everything in 
American politics that is most insolently corrupt. 
His nomination would mean such a movement of 
independent opinion towards the Democratic party 
as would do away with all the benefit the Re- 
publicans have unfortunately got from the commer- 
cial depression and their tactics over the Tariff Bill. 
The professional politician, of course, habitually 
despises mugwumps. But this time they will 
assuredly be too strong for him. 


At the beginning of the week fresh difficulties 
seemed likely to arise between France and Siam. 
Phra Yot, the murderer of a French official, M. 
Grosgurin, was to appear before a mixed tribunal at 
Bangkok to receive sentence on Saturday last. As 
he did not appear, the French Chargé d’ Affaires 
called upon the Siamese Government to produce him ; 
the latter, however, has somewhat unexpectedly 
complied, and he has been sentenced to twenty 
years’ penal servitude, with special provisions 
enabling the French authorities to see that the 
sentence is enforced. Popular feeling in Siam runs 
strongly in his favour; but it is hardly likely to be 
strong enough to affect the submission of the Govern- 
ment. 





THE publication of Sir Gerald Portal’s 

LITERATURE, notes of his mission to Uganda takes 
SCIENCE, etc. place very opportunely this week, 
when the question of Africa in general, 

and the Uganda region in particular, is very 
prominently on the fapis, with every prospect of 
remaining there for some time. With Mr. Rennell 
Rodd’s memoir, and Lord Cromer’s introduction, and 
the diary of the late Captain Raymond Portal, who 
also died a victim to African fever, caught during 
this Uganda mission, the book is a most interesting 
compilation. There is something peculiarly pathetic 
in the thought of these two brothers, both unusually 
promising young men, one of them clearly destined 
to fill a brilliant, possibly even a great, career, being 
cut off as with one stroke in the very flower of their 
youth and prospects. The book furnishes many 
evidences of the talents and attractive character of 
its chief hero, and emphasises the loss which, as 
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Lord Rosebery remarked at the time, the diplomatic 
service of his country has sustained by his death. 


THE industrious and sensible ant continues to be 
a subject of scientific attention, and some most 
interesting observations are due to the German 
forest botanist, Miller, who has been making a stay 
in Brazil to study, among other things, the habits of 
the leaf-cutting species. This tribe of insects (Atta 
coronata) is provided with jaws with which they 
can cut pieces out of leaves, and columns of them 
have been seen wending their way, as far as one hun- 
dred metres, heavily burdened with these pieces, to- 
wards their common nest, which is situated generally 
underground or between thick roots of trees. But, 
curiously enough, an examination of the nest shows, 
not a store of leaf fragments, but a porous, soft, 
flake-like substance in which the ants themselves 
work, and in which are the eggs, larve and pup. 
This substance has, indeed, nothing to do with the 
leaves, but consists of a texture of mushroom threads. 
Miller even shows that these ants are nothing more 
nor less than cultivators of mushrooms for their own 
consumption. It appears that when they reach the 
nest with their pieces of leaves they first cut them 
very small and then knead them into tiny balls. 
These minute, soft, spherical balls are then spread 
over the garden by the insects, and so prepare the 
ground for the growth of the mushroom. 


BARON NICOTERA was one of those dis- 
OBITUARY. ciples of Mazzini who assisted to make 
the Italian Kingdom. He had helped to 
defend Rome against the entry of the French troops in 
1848 ; he had led the expedition to Sicily against the 
Bourbon Government in 1857, and had served two 
years of a life sentence in consequence : he had been 
rescued by Garibaldi, had been his aide-de-camp, had 
taken part in the Wars of Liberation, and developed 
at last into a Parliamentary leader, a conforming 
Catholic, a Minister of the Interior, severe with all dis- 
turbers of the peace, from Sicilian brigands to May 
Day rioters in Rome, and likeSignor Crispi,asupporter 
of the institutions which are endangering the king- 
dom he helped to make—a strange ending for an 
old and ardent Revolutionist. Yet he was suspected 
of revolutionary intrigue almost to the last. Lord 
Arthur Hervey had been Bishop of Bath and Wells 
for five-and-twenty years. He had won great popu- 
larity in his diocese, and had maintained his energy 
and activity to the very last. Sir Matthew Baillie 
Begbie had been for nearly a quarter of a century 
Chief Justice of British Columbia. Don Federico 
Madrazo was a Spanish painter of some note in his 
own country and in Paris, and held a high official 
position as Director of the national art collections of 
Madrid. To Lord Coleridge’s career we refer else- 
where. 








NEXT WEEK AT LEEDS. 


{ #~ meeting to be held at Leeds on Wednesday 
next will unquestionably have an importance 
that has attached to few political gatherings of late. 
If it should be successful—as we hope and believe 
will be the case—it will mark the opening of a 
campaign equal in extent, in difficulty, and in 
the greatness of the results sought for, to any that the 
Liberal party has yet undertaken. If, on the other 
hand, through apathy or disunion, this Conference 
should prove a failure, a political movement on 
which the whole future of politics in this country 
depends will have come to an abortive end, and 
the gravest of all the anomalies in our Consti- 
tution, instead of being removed, will have been 
materially strengthened. It is necessary to im- 
press the meaning of the failure of the Con- 
ference upon the Liberals of England in order that 
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they may have a proper sense of the duty to which 
they are called. We do not believe that failure is 
possible. From all that we hear, it seems likely that 
this last Leeds Conference will be greater than either 
of its predecessors. But we must not lose sight of 
the fact that to fail next Wednesday would be to 
bring upon ourselves an irretrievable disaster. The 
question of the House of Lords is not one that can 
be lightly taken up, or that, when it has once been 
taken up, can be laid aside to suit the whim or 
the convenience of the moment. The issue involved 
in it is one that, as Mr. Gladstone told us in his 
last speech in Parliament, when once raised, must be 
pressed forward toaconclusion. First to raise it, and 
then to lay it aside, would be to play into the hands 
of our opponents, and to give the House of Lords a 
fresh lease of the powers it now possesses. It is this 
fact that should be dominant in the minds of the 
delegates who are to meet next Wednesday. They 
are about to attack the oldest and most powerful of 
the citadels of class-privilege. A more formidable 
foe they could not possibly have to meet. En- 
trenched, not only behind its own privileges, but 
behind many centuries of tradition and the strongest 
of social prejudices, the House of Lords is an 
institution that it would be ridiculous to attempt 
to overthrow by acoup de main. But, if we cannot 
hope to carry it by sudden assault, it must not be 
forgotten that its assailants, if they expose themselves 
needlessly, may be overwhelmed at the first attack, 
and may thus help to fortify the very institution 
against which they are operating. If ever, therefore, 
there was an occasion when prudence as well as 
energy and courage were needed by those who are 
seeking to organise and direct Liberal feeling, it is 
the present. 

It is no disparagement to the gentlemen who met 
ten days ago at the Westminster Town Hall to for- 
mulate a new Radical programme, to say that their 
method of doing business would be fatal if it were 
adopted at Leeds. It may be well enough for certain 
purposes to lump together in a dozen sweeping 
resolutions every possible reform that the most 
advanced politician may regard as being within the 
range of practical politics. As a mere demonstration 
a step of this kind may be unobjectionable; but it 
is not in this fashion that grave political battles 
are won, or practical ends secured. The Leeds 
Conference will have to deal with two important 
facts. The first is the strong and widely spread but 
vague sentiment of hostility to the pretensions of the 
Peers which pervades the people of this country. 
The second is the unwillingness which is to be found, 
even among Liberals as well as Conservatives, to intro- 
duce a great innovation into the Constitution until the 
necessity for doing so has been fully proved. The 
real strength of the House of Lords at this moment 
does not lie in its constitutional privileges, or in the 
strength of any party organisation, but in that 
latent conservatism which is one of our strongest 
national characteristics. It ought, therefore, to be 
the first business of the Conference to appeal to 
this latent conservatism, and to convince the 
nation not only that the pretensions of the Peers 
are ridiculous and unjust, but that the time has 
arrived when they must be curbed in the interests of 
the country as a whole. Those who have studied 
the question, and those who are acquainted with the 
actual position of affairs in the political world, 
cannot need to be convinced on this point. They 
know that for many years past the House of Lords 
has acted as a kind of throttle-valve, choking the 
stream of national progress whenever it was most 
desirable that it should flow freely. They know that 
year by year the list of great and necessary reforms 
that it has either mutilated or destroyed has been 
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steadily growing larger. Nor is it possible to 
ignore the fact that with the new growth of 
Toryism in unexpected places, arising from the great 
division in the Liberal ranks on the question of Home 
Rule, the Peers have become more arrogant and mis- 
chievous in their pretensions; until at last, under the 
leadership of Lord Salisbury, they have calmly as- 
sumed to themselves a position of moral, as well as 
social, superiority to their fellow-creatures, and have 
made it their business to judge the acts of the Repre- 
sentative Chamber, not so much according to the 
merits of those acts as according to what they 
conceive to be the motives of their authors. The 
pretension is a monstrous and intolerable one, and 
the nation which submitted to it, which allowed a 
small body of irresponsible persons to exercise a 
despotic control over its deeds and its policy, would 
be proved by its own conduct to be unfitted for self- 
government. 

This is the ground on which we hold that the 
time has come when the absurd anachronism of the 
legislative powers of the House of Peers cannot 
longer be tolerated. The dual control of the two 
Houses has long been a blot upon the English con- 
stitution; but the Peers have, of late, claimed some- 
thing more than an equality of rights with the 
nation at large. They have taken up the position 
of judges and censors, to whom the nation must 
submit its every act, and from whose decision there 
is no appeal. In dealing with these pretensions 
the Leeds Conference must be careful not to waste 
its strength in striving for measures that are un- 
attainable. The abolition of the House of Lords, 
of which so many have spoken, would be a re- 
volutionary change, only to be secured at the 
price of all revolutions. The English people 
have taught the world in former times that their 
practical genius can enable them to gain their ends 
without a resort to the costly and hazardous process 
by means of which other nations have won their 
liberties. We trust that we shall have an example 
of the same wise statesmanship of spirit in the 
proceedings at Leeds on Wednesday. We cannot 
abolish the House of Lords without a revolution. 
We can reduce its privileges, remove its power of 
injuring the nation, and place it in its proper 
position as a subordinate branch of the Legislature 
by means of popular agitation and Parliamentary 
action. The purpose of the Leeds Conference should 
be to make it certain that, when the General 
Election comes, every elector shall have been 
fully enlightened on the question of the claim 
of the Peers to override the will of the national 
representatives, and that the first and greatest 
of the questions to be decided in the ballot- 
boxes shall be that of the willingness of the 
people to continue to submit to this claim. We 
have spoken so often in these pages of the only pro- 
posal for the purpose of removing the great anomaly 
of the hereditary control which seems to be at once 
adequate and practicable, that we need not dwell 
upon it now. The veto of the Peers must go the 
way that the veto of the Crown has gone. It has 
been the renunciation of the personal control of the 
monarch that has made the English monarchy the 
most stable and most honoured of all monarchies. 
By a similar renunciation the House of Lords may 
be enabled to retain for centuries to come all those 
rights it already possesses which are not in the 
nature of public and national wrongs. But it can 
only be induced to make this renunciation when 
it sees that the nation is in earnest in demanding 
it; and the business of the Leeds Conference must 
be to start the movement which will give to that 
demand, when it is formulated in the ballot-boxes, 
an irresistible authority. 








MOROCCO AND THE PEACE OF EUROPE. 





T is one of those impressive coincidences which 
sometimes occur in history, and which remind 

us how much the schemes of Statesmen are the 
sport of circumstances—or, let us say, of the Power 
behind the screen of things—that Death should 
have chosen this particular moment to summon 
the Emperor of Morocco—a moment when England 
and France are ruffling each other’s temper over 
misunderstandings in Africa, and when French 
opinion, excited by the language of a Minister who 
failed to measure his words, is passing through 
one of the most serious fits of Anglophobia it has 
known for many years. A pessimist, alive to the 
possibilities of that Western Question which Prince 
Bismarck long ago warned us was destined to give 
Europe a greater nightmare than ever it suffered 
from the Eastern Question, might well be justified 
in taking a gloomy view of this conjunction. A 
fifteen-year-old Sultan suddenly called to an uneasy 
throne, a disputed succession, a reckless France, 
an angry England—there is a situation in which, 
as Lord Rosebery said at the Trinity House 
banquet on Wednesday evening, a child’s touch 
might move the mighty engine of war, in which a 
rash word shouted from a tribune or fluttered about 
the streets in an evening newspaper might drive 
two nations—at least two—to fling discretion to 
the winds, and plunge into an insane conflict. 
Happily the very imminence of the possibility has 
had a sobering effect, and for the time being, we 
believe, Morocco is going to suffer no trouble from 
the jealous European Powers who surround her. 
She continues to resemble that interesting character 
to whom her late Sultan used to compare her—a 
beautiful girl, beset by many lovers, who finds 
her safety in their number. Lord Dufferin has 
been instructed to give France assurances which 
should go far to allay the anxieties of that 
nation, and we presumably have had equally 
tranquillising assurances in return. The Powers have 
allowed Spain, who is to be held as comparatively 
harmless, and who has at least an undisputed footing 
in Morocco, to act as leader of a conjoint policy 
which they have agreed to pursue. Their warships 
are to lie ready at hand in Oran, Cadiz, and Gibraltar. 
If there is danger to European lives and interests, 
they will interfere—conjointly. If there is no such 
danger, they will leave the Moroccans to settle the 
succession amongst themselves, and will then do their 
utmost —conjointly —to maintain the status quo. 
Such is the posture of affairs with which we are 
confronted at the time of writing. May it continue! 
With regard to the internal prospect in Morocco 
itself, it is too soon yet to venture upon an estimate. 
Abdul Aziz, Muley Hassan’s younger son by a 
favourite slave, has been senniont Sultan, ac- 
cording, it is said, to his father’s will; and as he is 
hardly fifteen years of age, a Council of Regency, 
likewise, it is said, by his father’s will, is to be 
appointed. He was with his father at the time 
of his death, which took place near Casablanca 
on the sea-coast, and is now marching upon Fez. 
His mother is said to be a strong-minded and, 
for a Moor, an enlightened woman, and he has 
with him Sidi el Gharnit, the Grand Vizier, and the 
chief men of Muley Hassan’s entourage. He has 
already been acclaimed at Tangier and Casablanca. 
The Shereef of Wazan, who corresponds to the 
Moorish Pope, has not yet declared himself. If he 
decides for Abdul Aziz, the new Government may 
be installed without any dispute and without any 
trouble, save such as may be involved in punishing the 
wild tribesmen of the Riff, who cannot be supposed to 
resist so rare an excuse for turbulence and plunder 
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as a change of succession affords. On the other 
hand, there are symptoms of insecurity. The late 
Sultan’s elder son, and at least one of his brothers, 
may be claimants for the throne; and Muley Hassan 
had incurred so much unpopularity by his settlement 
with Spain in the affair of Melilla that his wishes 
after death may not be treated with the same 
respect as they otherwise would have commanded. 
Indeed, it is possible that they may carry with 
them to his designated successor the disfavour 
from which he had himself been suffering. This 
popular sentiment is so strong in Morocco just 
now that, at the news of Muley Hassan’s death, the 
first conjecture that ran around was that he had 
been poisoned as a sacrifice to outraged national 
feeling. There may be difficulty besides about the 
payment of the Melilla indemnity, of which Spain 
with a cashier and a warship is just about to demand 
the first instalment. We repeat, it is too soon as yet to 
uge with any accuracy this undeveloped situation ; 
ut this much at least is clear, that with the death 
of an able and experienced Sultan, the pregnant 
question of Morocco has entered upon an entirely 
new phase; and however temperately the European 
Powers may bear themselves for the time being, that 
new phase provides too many potential elements of 
disquiet to give us the same guarantees of tranquillity 
with which Europe has hitherto been content. 
Morocco has now definitively passed into the position 
of the Sick Man of the West, and if Europe is to be 
saved from all the anxiety which that portentous 
phenomenon implies, it would seem as if the Powers 
must fundamentally readjust their own relations. 
What is the cardinal fact at the present moment 
of the situation in the Mediterranean? It is, 
stripped of circumlocution and detail, that England 
and France, their eyes fixed on Tangier, are menacing 
each other’s status in the Midland Sea. It is that 
France, rightly or wrongly, regards England as ranged 
with her enemies in the Triple Alliance, and that Eng- 
land, whether from the impression produced upon her- 
self by thatsupposed relation or from France’s bearing 
on account of it, has got into the habit of regarding 
France as a prospective enemy. Now that Spain, 


inspired to new ambitions by her younger men as 


well as by her recent achievement in respect of 
Melilla, and by the opportunity given her in Morocco 
by her privileged position there, threatens to develop 
an active foreign policy, we shall see England and 
France paying her as assiduous court as they have 
hitherto done to Morocco herself; because England 
believes it to be her interest to keep France off 
the soil of Spain in case of war, and France considers 
it desirable, in the like event, to be in a position to 
command Gibraltar with the guns of Algeciras. These 
two Powers, owing to what is evidently a misunder- 
standing—for, so far as British public opinion is 
aware, England is in no way bound to the Triple Alli- 
ance—have for many years past been seeking out and 
furpishing up causes of friction with each other in 
every quarter of the world—in Newfoundland, in 
Morocco, in Egypt, in Central Africa, in Siam. 
These two, the most civilised, the most progressive, 
and the freest nations in Europe—these two, and 
not any other nations or sets of nations—are the 
real menace to European peace. England and 
France! Surely a bitterer satire on civilisation 
and freedom was never imagined. Yet it is so. 
We were never nearer the great war than we were 
during some hours of the Siamese imbroglio, when 
French and English gunboats, with decks cleared, 
were glowering at each other in the Mendam ; and 
it is the ill-feeling between France and England 
at the present moment which, more than anything 
else, brings us skirting the edge of the precipice 
in Morocco. 








Let us suppose this state of things | 






altered, the ill-feeling removed, and a cordial under- 
standing established in its stead. That is to say, in 
other words, let us suppose the state of things 
which the great majority of the British people 
wish to exist, and believe to exist, to be in 
effective existence —namely, that England is ab- 
solutely free of all entangling undertakings, is 
in a position of independent neutrality, and that 
France has been thoroughly, and with every proof 
of goodwill, satisfied of that fact. What would 
be the instant effect? For one thing, Morocco 
would cease to be the incubus of Europe. England 
and France could protect it against the world, and 
with such ease that the world would never dream of 
interfering with it. The King of Italy would cease 
to be encouraged, against the advice of his Ministers 
and the wishes of his people, in pursuing a policy which 
is carrying his country to bankruptcy. Italy would 
adopt the measures which all Europe sees to be neces- 
sary for her internal welfare; she would cease to be 
a Great Power, and her uneasy designs upon Tripoli 
would become a thing of the past. The question of 
Egypt would cause Europe as little excitement as that 
of Morocco. We are dealing only in the broad effects. 
There is no room for the competent judgment to 
doubt that England and France mean more to 
each other than any other two Powers. For our 
part, France is not only the Power which can do 
us most damage in case of war, but she is the 
only Power with whom we really can go to war. 
If peace be secure between us and France, it is 
secure between us and the rest of the world. If 
France and we are bickering, there are several 
avenues of war open to us—not the least dan- 
gerous being through Germany, who is always, 
for her own ends, ready to promote bad 
blood between us and France, and whose jealousy 
and dislike of us are not less deep because they 
are not demonstrative, and because of late the 
policy of her Emperor has sought to keep such 
feelings below the surface. Sir Charles Dilke fears 
that our Government has been giving certain assur- 
ances to Italy in the event of a war. Although we 
cannot credit this, we think he has done a service in 
raising the question; for, while it is obvious to 
British public opinion that it is our duty to let Italy 
save herself from ruin, we deliberately say—we have 
said it many times, but the necessity is specially 
accentuated just now—that the chief task of 
our diplomacy at the present time ought to be 
the securing a cordial, though untrammelled, under- 
standing with France. We are well aware of the 
difficulties of the task—amongst them the special 
difficulty presented by the ephemeral and un- 
reliable character of modern French Govern- 
ments. But that is hardly a difficulty which 
could hold against a settled policy steadily pursued, 
There is a Fox policy and a Pitt policy again before 
England, and it will be the very stultification of 
democratic progress if, without any of the excuses 
for doing so, the grand mistake of the last century 
be repeated ; and if, in spite of the warnings of their 
more experienced and far-seeing political thinkers, 
their Dufferins and their Barthelmy St. Hilaires, the 
peace of Europe is to be jeopardised by the mis- 
understandings of its two chief democracies. 








EUROPE IN AFRICA, 





T is a wholesome paradox in the traditions of 
English Cabinet-making—justified by a long 
experience of the ways of experts—that a man ought 
never be given the department which he knows most 
about. M. Hanotaux is an example of the wisdom 
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of that rule. A Foreign Office expert, his special 
knowledge would have been most useful to the 
Cabinet of which he was a member, provided some- 
body else, somebody who knew more about men and 
affairs than of the archives of a Bureau, filled the 
post of Foreign Minister. But M. Hanotaux was 
put in the position where his special acquirements 
were calculated to do most harm, and unfortunately 
circumstances have conspired to give them a rare 
opportunity. The crude, if in its place useful, 
opinionativeness of the permanent official—which 
is used to being discounted and buffered by 
a lay chief whom the permanent official invariably 
despises in his heart—ran away with him when, freed 
from the trammels of routine, he was confronted with 
his first difficult problem, and the result was a per- 
formance which has aggravated to the fullest every 
difficulty that surrounded his task. Whatever be 
the merits of France’s claims in relation to the 
Anglo-Congolese and Anglo-Italian agreements, M. 
Hanotaux’s manner of stating them in his speech to 
the Chamber was such as could provoke from the 
Great Power to which these claims were chiefly ad- 
dressed only one species of retort. We believe he 
has realised his mistake by this, that he has 
learned that that species of retort is not the 
one his country desires to provoke; but it is 
well to remind him from this country that if 
the tone adopted by him last week were deliber- 
ately saneieted in with the sanction of his colleagues, 
it would be impossible for amicable negotiations to 
be conducted with the representatives of France, 
and the English Government which tried to do so 
would quickly forfeit the respect of its people. It 
would be unfair, however, to be too prompt in hold- 
ing France responsible for the bad manners of a 
Foreign Minister of two days’ standing, and Lord 
Kimberley has done wisely in allowing M. Hanotaux 
an opportunity of mending his hand, an opportunity 
which has been availed of. France and England do 
not mean to fall out if they can help it over 
swamps in Africa; moreover it is but too clear that 
any grievances France may be under in respect of 
recent transactions are not due to any designs 
of England or any other Power, but to this 
peculiar malady of her own, her plague of 
ephemeral Governments. The Débats, writing a 
day before a new Foreign Minister was to furnish 
it with a fresh illustration, put the case in a nut- 
shell: “The fault lies in the very instability of 
our Government: each new Minister, insufficiently 
informed, hesitates to take resolutions whose effect 
he cannot gauge; and, powerless to arrive at any 
solution with us, our neighbours in Africa have been 
carrying out arrangements without taking account 
of our interests and our rights.” 

_ The more we consider this African question the 
more we are confirmed in the view which we took 
when it first arose—that the only true issue out of 
it is a Convention of the European Powers concerned 
in Africa to delimit finally their respective claims 
and spheres of influence. Such a Convention offers 
the only permanent solution, and it is doubtful 
whether it will not be necessary before things can 
be patched upeven temporarily. The two documents 
which our Government has recently signed —the 
agreement with the Congo State of May 12th and 
the protocol with Italy of May 5th—concern not 
three of the African Powers merely, but almost all 
of them—England, France, Germany, Italy, Turkey, 
and the Congo State. And, besides the two questions 
here involved, there are several others still open, or 
with dangerous ragged edges which only such a con- 
ference can properly trim. There stands, for example, 
under protest the Anglo-German agreement of last 
November regarding the Tchad and Benowe riparian 











territories. France and Germany appear to have 
come to an understanding on this subject—for there 
is a Franco-German agreement dealing with it 
just now before the Chamber—but there remain 
with us the claims made by France under M. 
Mizon’s treaties, and the objection to Bornou, 
which, it is said, refused to treat with the envoys 
of the Royal Niger Company, being placed within 
the British sphere. There are, again, the undefined 
hinterlands of the West Coast, where English and 
French troops have sometimes co-operated and 
sometimes come into lamentable collision. We 
trust, whether the invitation comes from our 
Government or another—and we do not see why 
we should not take the initiative—that a Conven- 
tion of the African Powers of Europe will be 
presently asked to assemble. 

Germany has, too, discovered a personal griev- 
ance in the Anglo-Congolese agreement. She objects 
to the strip of territory which has been leased to 
us as placing a barrier, occupied by a trade rival, 
between German East Africa and the Congo State— 
though, if we are trade rivals, it must at least be 
admitted the trade of all is free through our terri- 
tories. The Sultan, too, has rescued M. Hanotaux 
from a ridiculous position by coming forward at 
length with a protest in the name of the Equatorial 
Provinces ; but the Sultan’s rights, nominally, at any 
rate, have been expressly reserved in the agreement. 
The most serious objection to the agreement, how- 
ever—even more serious than the claim of France 
—is that which takes an international aspect: 
the objection that the Congo State was acting 
ultra vires in making it, and that if it be adhered to 
that State is liable to forfeit its neutral status. The 
Congo Free State is the creation of an international 
convention, which assigned to it fixed limits and 
resolved to maintain its neutrality. Without the 
consent of the Great Powers who presided at that con- 
vention, the Congo State is not entitled either to ex- 
tend its boundaries or to modify them, and especially 
it is debarred from doing so to the advantage of one 
of the Powers as against any or all of the others. 
But this is exactly what the Congo State is charged 
with doing. By the agreement of May 12th it 
obtains a sphere of influence, apparently in perpetuo, 
and a province on lease, while it leases to England 
a portion of its soil, to the detriment, it is 
contended, of both France and Germany, and 
possibly of Turkey. It may be argued that leas- 
ing is not the same thing as giving, but two weeks 
ago we showed why we thought this was a mis- 
leading distinction, bound, if it had any effect at all, 
simply to lead to misunderstanding and difficulty ; 
and besides, it is an entirely novel question in inter- 
national law. This view has since been forcibly 
urged in Germany, where it has been asked what 
would be the effect if a neutral State in Europe were 
to lease some of its territory to one of the Great 
Powers. France’s right of pre-emption raises 
another set of questions which directly affect the 
value of the agreement to us, even should the 
document be allowed to stand. We set aside 
for the time being the attempt of France to deny 
our right to dispose of the territory we have 
leased, for the Bhar-el-Ghazal was recognised four 
years ago to be within our sphere of influence 
by an Anglo-German agreement, to which neither 
France nor the Porte ever objected. But undoubtedly 
France, as constructive heir, has ground for entering 
a caveat against the Congo State parting with any 
of its soil, or, so to speak, breaking the entail; and, 
should France at any time put in force her right of 
pre-emption, consider what our position would be. 
Either we should have to let France enter the basin of 
the Nile—to head her off from which is the ostensible 
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object of our leasing the Bhar-el-Ghazal to the Free | not understood until one claim often put forward on 
State—or we should have to surrender to France our | its behalf is examined more carefully than has yet 
road between Albert Edward and Tanganyika. | been done. Assume that there must be a Second 
Whatever way we look at it we are as yet unable | Chamber as a corrective of the decisions of the 
to see what advantage we derive from thisagreement | popular assembly; accept the implication in nine- 
at all commensurate with the difficulties itis capable | tenths of the official defences of the House of Lords 
of involving us in. It does not even fulfil the re- | that it is expedient that there should exist a 
quirements of the somewhat vicious ideal, which Cecil | Chamber wherein the business of the other House 
Rhodesian enthusiasts openly vaunt, of a continuous | should be corrected, reviewed, and revised. Does 
line of actual or potential British territory, “from | the House of Lords fulfil the functions of a Second 
the Cape to Cairo,”’ for neither shore of Tanganyika | Chamber? Has it ever fulfilled them? How many 
is British, and in order to connect the British spheres | of the virtues of a Second Chamber does it possess ? 
by telegraph, Article V. of the agreement has to | To all such questions the answer must be against it. 
provide permission to run the line through the | The truth is, it sails under false colours. It isasham 
territories of the Congo State. We frankly confess | Second Chamber. It is subject to the weaknesses of 
that we shall be glad to see this agreement thrown | the House of Commons without its prestige, power, 
into the melting-pot of an international conference, | and authority; and the Conference at Leeds will 
and we think that in furnishing the pretext for | not end as it ought unless it help to dispel the notion 
such a conference it will have served its best | that we have in that House—or, with its present 
purpose. elements, can have—a real Second Chamber. 

The Italian protocol—it is still but a protocol— Here we have nothing to do with the expediency 
raises a smaller question, which evidently a little elu- | or necessity of such a Chamber. There is plausi- 
cidation will settle. France says we have by this docu- | bility, to say the least, in the idea of a body composed 
ment, which was signed by Signor Crispi and Sir | of highly trained intellects and specialists able and 
Clare Ford on May 5th, ceded Harrar to Italy. We | willing to devote care to the elaboration of measures. 
have done no such thing. We have defined a | Theorists have delighted to construct a Chamber 
line between our sphere in this region and that | wherein sat diplomatists of long experience, judges of 
of Italy, starting south-eastward from Gildessa, | eminence, veteran soldiers, statesmen retired from 
which is north of Harrar; but we have said | active service, the ablest Civil Servants, and the 
nothing about Harrar. On February 9th, 1888, | highest representatives of literature, art, and science. 
Lord Salisbury signed an agreement with M. Wad- | In the arguments to be found in the “ Federalist” in 
dington defining a line between our sphere and the | favourofa Second Chamber, Madison lays stress on the 
French protectorate of Obok, which line starts from | probability that its members will possess larger “ ac- 
the coast and stops short at Gildessa. With regard | quaintance with the objects and principles of legisla- 
to Harrar, this latter agreement has the following | tion,” will be less subject to “ the impulse of sudden 
provision: “The two Governments engage not to | andviolent passions,” and will debate matters in adrier 
endeavour to annex Harrar, nor to place it under | light and serener atmosphere than the other House. 
their protectorate. In taking this engagement | Such a Chamber is perfectly compatible with the ex- 
the two Governments do not renounce the right of | istence of a popular assembly. We can conceive it 
opposing attempts by any other Power to acquire or | doing excellent work and being much prized as a useful 
assert any rights over Harrar.” The protocol of | auxiliary tothe House of Commons. Overburthened 
May 5th and this agreement, so far as we can see, | with its present duties, and pressed on all hands to do 
do not clash. If Italy seizes Harrar, as she is no | more, the House of Commons might receive priceless 
doubt very anxious to do—for she is growing tired | aid from an Assembly content to do with zeai what 
of her glorious province of Erythrea, which has, so | the Commons would gladly delegate to it—to perfect, 
far, confined its exports to sand, and its imports to | mould, and amend rough-hewn measures ; to initiate 
military stores, and Harrar is the place best worth | Bills of a second order of importance which are really 
having in those regions—it is still open to France to | needed, but which are in danger of being forgotten ; 
oppose her. France’s claims for trespass against the | to show its superiority to sudden oo pone and to 
Congo State in the regions of the Ubanghi—to en- | distinguish itself by a readiness to sink party or class 
force which she has just voted a military credit of | prejudices. One of the favourite artifices of the cham- 
£75,000—concern England just as little. The Belgian | pions of the House of Lords is to picture the virtues of 
troops have been ordered to withdraw from the | such a Chamber, and then silently, and almost impu- 
contested posts, and the question is being submitted | dently, to credit them to that House. We shall be dis- 
to arbitration, as provided in the Berlin Act; so that | appointed if the Leeds Conference does not make clear 
that point, at any rate, is likely to be determined with- | the grossness of this assumption, and drive home the 
out conflict and possibly without friction. truth that, as things are, it is a Second Chamber with 

Such in brief is a réswmé of the salient features of | all the disadvantages of a popular assembly and few 
the newly accentuated questions with which the | of the virtues. Only half the indictment against 
European Powers have to deal in Africa; and though | the House of Lords is drawn when it is urged that 
we have not discussed in connection with them the | it has obstructed most measures of reform; that it 
larger relations of our foreign policy which have a | has clung to effete institutions ; that it has been blind 
bearing on them, and which also require serious re- | and indifferent to the new needs of society; that its 
adjustment, we think no intelligent man can give any | resolutions are records of reaction; its history for 
consideration to this state of facts without feeling | fifty years one of pertinacious defence of privilege. 
that an international conference on the subject of | That has been often shown. Our present point is that 
Africa is one of the necessities of the hour. it has been scarcely less at fault in regard to duties 
| which all classes would have gladly seen it fulfil. 
What long list can be produced of Bills —. yr oned 
m from the House of Commons in an imperfect shape, 
OUR SHAM SECOND CHAMBER. have been perfected and polished by the Upper House ? 
What group cf peers perform the laborious work of 
iy is to be hoped that one side of the case against | revision? Who among them prove themselves con- 

the House of Lords which has been passed over | spicuously superior to class prejudices? A wise 
in recent discussions will not be forgotten at Leeds | leader might have seen that, with the political 
next week, The full measure of its shortcomings is | régime which household suffrage brought about, it 
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behoved the House of Lords to take a new line 
of action—to frankly recognise “the paramount 
authority in the State”’ of the House of Commons ; 
to seize the opportunity given by the necessary 
weaknesses of a democratic Assembly; to strive to 
deal with all matters coming before it in a large 
spirit of statesmanship; and, instead of making 
the House of Lords the refuge and citadel of class 
prejudices, to win for it power by self-forgetful- 
ness, self-abnegation, and serenity of judgment. 
The Lords might have initiated endless useful 
measures as to which no party feeling exists; and 
if there had been a studious desire to deal carefully 
with these matters, their decisions would have been 
often accepted as final. Acting in a judicial spirit, 
within well-defined limits, the House of Lords might 
now possess a large and unquestioned authority. 
It has thrown away a unique opportunity of be- 
coming a real Second Chamber. It has preferred to 
show itself to the country alternately as an assembly 
of idle amateurs and angry partisans. The weakness 
of books and pamphlets on the shortcomings of the 
House of Lords is that they deal only with its 
blunders, and futile, passionate resistance to popular 
demands. They are silent as to its inability to 
understand the useful constitutional part which 
would have been cheerfully accorded to it by those 
who are now all for mending or ending it. 

We have too often expressed our opinion as to 
the true remedy for the sick member of the Con- 
stitution to repeat it here. But two minor points, 
apt to be slurred over in discussion on the future 
ot the House of Lords, we suggest for the con- 
sideration of the Conference: Can the further 
creation of any hereditary peers be allowed to 
pass without strenuous protest? We may count 
upon the present Government resisting the tempt- 
ation, which never fails to come across the path of 
a Ministry, to get rid of a superfluous follower by 
making him a peer; those who like, or deserve 
to be so rewarded, will, it is to be hoped, be 
made life peers. But Ministries come and go; and 
we desire to see traced the lines of a policy of per- 
manent resistance, a plan of constitutional campaign 
devised, against the future ‘creation of hereditary 
peerages. The first comment upon such demonstra- 
tions would be, “A fig for your protests! The 
Crown will exercise its prerogative as it pleases.” It 
may be doubted whether it would. The moral effect 
of such protests would, in the long run, be great; 
and some of us might live to see the virtual dying out 
of the hereditary element in the Legislature. Another 
question well worthy of consideration is, Ought 
there not to be a measure of relief for those made 
peers against their will, as well as for those who 
desire to return to active political life? Ought 
not a peer to be able, by complying with some simple 
formality—say depositing at the local post office a 
declaration with an adhesive stamp attached—to 
divest himself of his privileges and disabilities? 
Whether the House of Lords be mended or ended, 
the number of those who would gladly exchange a 
seat in it for one in the House of Commons is pretty 
sure to increase. It is no secret that some peers who 
obey Lord Salisbury’s behests and help to vote down 
or mutilate popular measures are profoundly con- 
vinced of the impolicy of these tactics. The feeling 
that the most formidable enemies of the House of 
Lords are those who persist in bringing it into 
frequent collision with the House of Commons— 
that the real peril ahead is the fact that the former 
has preferred to be a Class Protection Committee, 
the oldest trades union in the country, instead of 
choosing the better part of becoming a true Second 
Chamber—must spread; and it will bring fruits to 
which Lord Salisbury is blind. 











TRUSTS. 





TV\RUSTS have excited a good deal of attention 

both in this country and in the United States of 
late. Fortunately, the Trust crisis is gradually wear- 
ing itself out without causing the serious disturbance 
that at one time was apprehended. But the crisis is not 
over yet, and the ‘I'rusts will keep themselves before 
the public for some time longer. What are called 
Trusts here, however, differ very much from what are 
called Trusts in the United States. We do not mean to 
say, of course, that the British type of Trust is never 
found in America, or that the American type is never 
found in this country. But, broadly, what is usually 
understood as a Trust here differs in most essential 
respects from the popular American idea of a Trust. 
The British Trust is of three kinds. The typical 
one, and that which is most legitimate, is an in- 
vesting public company. The principle upon which 
it is based is that it is never well to put all one’s 
eggs in one basket; that the investor ought to spread 
his risks over a number of securities, and so both, 
lessen the risks and increase the return. Further, it 
is alleged that the ordinary investor has not the know- 
ledge to select securities which will at the same time 
give a good return and be fairly safe, and that even if 
he has the knowledge, he has not the leisure to watch 
those securities and note every change that takes place 
lessening their safety, or for any other reason making 
it desirable to get rid of them; but that what can- 
not be done by the ordinary investor can be done by 
a number of trained and experienced men serving as 
directors and managers, whose lives have been passed 
in the study of such matters. It may be at once 
admitted that there is something in the argument, 
and that if the number of Trusts of this kind had 
been very few, and the directors and managers had 
been exceptionally honourable, honest, and com- 
petent men, they would have served the public. But 
it need not be added that there were too many of such 
Trusts created, andthatin notafew cases both directors 
and managers were unfit for their positions. A second 
kind of British Trust professes to be an investment 
company, but really is a promoting company. It 
sells its shares and debentures to the public, pro- 
fessing to invest the money received in safe securities 
which will yield a highreturn. In reality it employs 
the money either in starting new companies itself, or 
in joining other companies in promoting and issuing. 
The third kind of British Trust is a mixture of these 
two: it is partly an investing and partly a promoting 
company. 

‘'he American Trusts, or at all events the great 
American Trusts, which are known all over the world, 
are of an entirely different kind from any of these 
three. They are really trade combinations to secure 
as far as may be a monopoly of the trade and so to 
keep up prices. Here at home the Salt Union is a 
type of what is usually called a Trust in America. 
In this country the American type of Trust passes 
more usually under the name of a Union than of a 
Trust. In America trade combinations of this kind 
are very numerous. There are whisky Trusts, sugar 
Trusts, cordage Trusts, and ever so many others ; 
but the greatest and most powerful of them all is the 
Standard Oil Company. Much information respect- 
ing this is to be found in a little volume, “ Trusts, 
Pools, and Corners,” by Mr. J. Stephen Jeans (Lon- 
don: Methuen & Co.). From it we learn that the 
foundations of the Standard Oil Trust were laid in 
1872 by four young and unknown men, whose total 
capital amounted to no more than £15,000. One of 
them was an inventor who greatly improved the 
methods of refining paraffin oil, the others were men 
of great business capacity. They succeeded in making 
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arrangements with the railway companies which 
gave them a great advantage in the carriage of oil 
over their competitors; and they introduced a system 
of pipe lines, conveying the oil through pipes from 
the place of production to the place of distribution. 
Their business grew so rapidly that very soon they were 
able to get almost a monopoly of the tradeinthe United 
States, compelling competitors either to sell to them 
or to join with them in a combination. Almost the 
whole export trade fell into the hands of the Trust, 
and it pushed the business most successfully in 
Europe. For some years now it has been fighting 
the Russian trade, and from time to time rumours 
are circulated of a combination or arrangement 
between the two; but, up to the present, no such 
arrangement has been made. It need hardly be said 
that the original parties are now amongst the very 
wealthiest men in the United States. One of them 
is said to have over twenty-five millions sterling of 
invested wealth. The Combination, or Trust, is the 
greatest and, upon the whole, the most successful of 
its kind that ever has been founded in any part of 
the world. 

From the foregoing brief sketch it will be seen 
that what is usually called a Trust in the United 
States differs in its nature and its aims from what is 
generally known as a Trust in this country. The 
American Trust is, in fact, a combination to control 
some great trade; practically to establish a monopoly 
in it. In its essence it is an attempt by capitalists 
to restrict the evils of unfettered competition, just 
as Socialism is an attempt by the working classes 
to put an end to those evils. Naturally these 
great trade combinations are looked upon with 
much suspicion by the general public and by the Law 
Courts, and many of the Trusts in the United States 
have been declared illegal by the American Courts. 
It must in fairness be said of the Standard Oil Trust 
that, whatever the intentions of its promoters were, 
it has not acted in restraint of trade. Unquestion- 
ably it has permitted a very great fall in the price of 
oil. It has developed the industry, or, at all events, 
it has permitted the development of the industry in 
a most extraordinary manner; and it has en- 
couraged inventions not only improving the quality 
of the oil, but also utilising bye-products which 
originally had scarcely any value. It may be 
objected that its promoters were intelligent enough 
to see that American public opinion would not 
allow of oppressive action, and that in foreign 
countries the competition of Russia compelled them 
to consult the interests of consumers. That is all 
probably true enough. But our point is not to 
defend the Trust or those who control it, but to 
point out that it has grown to its present extra- 
ordinary importance because of the judgment, skill, 
and moderation of those who conducted its opera- 
tions. Most of the other Trusts of a similar kind 
have broken down because they have attempted to 
raise prices unduly, very often restricting production 
in such a manner as seriously to disturb trade. This 
Trust has not done that, and, therefore, it has not 
brought itself into serious conflict either with the 
American public or with the consumers abroad. 








THE CRY OF THE CORN-GROWER. 
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E trust that the action of the Conservative 

members from Essex may not distract popular 
attention from the reality of the very serious problem 
involved in the state of agriculture in that county. 
The average member of the House of Commons very 
properly resents a motion for the adjournment of the 
House unless to call attention to “a definite matter 








‘fault is due to the system of big farms. 
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of urgent public importance,” and he understands 
by the words of the standing order some specific 
administrative abuse which it is within the power 
of the Ministry to remedy. Whatever be the 
facts about Essex, one thing is clear. No measure 
of administration can do much to improve it. None 
of the witnesses examined by Mr. Pringle on behalf 
of the Agricultural Commission ventured to assert 
that Mr. Herbert Gardner could restore their old 
prosperity if he would, or that he would not if he 
could. The question was emphatically not one for a 
motion of adjournment, and our fear is that the 
unsatisfactory discussion, so unwisely provoked, may 
distract attention from what is really one of the 
saddest cases of displacement of labour since the 
adoption of steam machinery for weaving cotton. 
Mr. Pringle spent a month in examining the best 
corn land in England lying within twenty-five miles 
of London, with which it has excellent communi- 
cation both by railway and water. He reports that 
“the cultivation, according to the Essex rotation, of 
the London clay cannot be successfully prosecuted 
unless the price of wheat rises at least 45 per cent., 
and it is doubtful if on the clay-bottomed soils corn- 
growing could be profitably carried on even at that 
rise in value. ... Itisno longer a question of rent, 
but simply an example of the cost of cultivation 
exceeding the value of produce.” In other words, 
the fall in the price of wheat, caused mainly by the 
lowering of freights from countries better suited 
for wheat-growing, and partly by the apprecia- 
tion of gold, has made the industry of growing 
corn as unprofitable as is the industry of weaving 
cotton cloth on the hand-loom. There is no 
suggestion that this is due to the fault of the 
Essex men. The Essex landlords and farmers have 
waited too long before recognising that the corn- 
growing industry was doomed; but nothing has been 
left undone that could be done to grow corn at 
present prices. They may not be blessed with any 
great degree of general intelligence or agricultural 
knowledge, but they are skilled corn-growers on the 
high-pressure system which was once considered the 
acme of agriculture. Nor can it be said that the 
Whatever 
may be said for or against big farms, everyone 
admits that big farming is the best way of growin 
corn on heavy clay land. The same blue-book whic 
contains Mr. Pringle’s report on Essex contains an 
even more interesting report on the Isle of Axholme 
in Lincolnshire. The isle contains a large number 
of small holders, some of them tenants and some of 
them freeholders. They have been prevented from 
laying down their land in permanent pasture not so 
much by the character of the soil as by the open- 
field system of cultivation. Stock could not be 
grazed in summer on small oe without fences or 
water. And grazing a small farm means a lazy 
life which the Island men, to their credit, did not 
like. Hence they have gone on growing corn on 
their small farms as the Essex men have done on 
their large farms, and with precisely similar results 
—they have been ruined. The freeholder has suffered 
even more than the tenant, for his farm, bought at 
extravagant prices in good times, was usually mort- 
gaged to pay part of the purchase-money, and 
there is no reduction in mortgages. Mr. Pringle 
gives one very sad case which ought to be 
well considered by those who would rush into 
the creation of small freeholds in a faliing market. 
In 1850 a man, formerly a farm servant, purchased a 
thatched house with a grass croft and orchard for 
£100. He had saved the price. In 1856 his wife 
inherited some money, and in 1857 £600 was ex- 
pended on a new house and buildings. He went on 
buying until he got together a farm of twenty-four 
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acres subject to a charge of £1,415 to the mortgagee. 
The estimated selling value of his property is now 
£975. The man is in his old age an insolvent. He 
has found the ladder from labouring to land-owning 
a very bitter one to climb. These facts give point 
to Mr. Dillon’s warning to the Ulster farmers last 
Sunday not to rush too recklessly into compulsory 
purchase at the prices still ruling for Irish land. 

Nor can the state of things in Essex be ascribed 
in any great degree to rent or other charges on the 
land. Where rent remains, as we have often pointed 
out, there can be no claim for any outside assistance. 
Legally, rent may, after tithe and taxes, be a first 
charge on the land; economically, it is the last 
charge. The labourer’s wage, the farmer’s pay for 
——en the interest on the farmer’s capital, all 
come before it. If the landlord, asserting his legal 
right, and disregarding the inexorable economic 
law, exacts rent which the land does not yield 
by starving the labourer and robbing the farmer 
of his capital, the day of reckoning must come 
nevertheless. Some Essex landlords have dis- 
regarded the economic law. Most of them have 
yielded as readily as men ever yield to a reduction 
of their income. Now, at any rate, they are getting 
no economic rent, and much less than a fair com- 
mercial return for capital expended on buildings and 
other permanent improvements. The rates, though 
they are complained of, must be small when com- 
pared with the direct and indirect imposts borne by 
the farmers of competing countries. The tithe is 
heavy, and is a matter for serious consideration ; but 
even if there were no tithe, corn-growing would not 
pay. Furthermore, in our opinion, there is every 
prospect of a further fall in prices. Thus, unless 
Parliament can raise prices, it cannot help the Essex 
corn-growers ; and there are only two or three Tories 
in the House who dare to say that they would raise 
prices 50 per cent. 

The suffering caused meanwhile has been very 
real and very far-reaching. The labourer has been 
driven from the land to crowd the East London 
labour market. The farmer has been ruined. Indeed, 
there are few farms in Essex where a succession of 
farmers have not lost their all since 1877. A dis- 
placement of agricultural labour is perhaps more 
— than a similar disturbance in any other in- 

ustry. The fixed capital invested in agriculture, 
which cannot be taken away, is much greater in 
proportion than that, for instance, of the hand-loom 
weavers. The narrow stubbornness of the farmer 
makes him very slow to adapt himself to the altered 
circumstances. We must regret and attempt to 
relieve these sufferings; but we cannot, to prevent 
them, stop the whole trend of the world’s economic 
progress. Happily the collapse of the corn-growing 
industry does not, or need not, mean the abandon- 
ment of agriculture in Essex. Market-gardening on 
a large scale is rendered difficult by the scarcity of 
drinking-water in some places, and it is a matter for 
serious consideration whether the County Council 
should not step in to compel the sanitary authorities 
to provide it. But even apart from market-garden- 
ing, farming on the low-pressure system, with 
smaller outgoings, may be made a success, and has 
been made a success by the Scotch settlers. The 
ghost of Arthur Young may tell us that this is a 
step backwards. Prairie methods of cultivation are 
following the prairie wheat. But at least it pays. 
The system which prevails in the west of Scotland 
and in the north-east of Ireland can be made to pay 
in Essex. Though the land cannot be made to pay 
either in wheat or in permanent pasture, it can 
be made to pay in a rotation of turnips, oats, and 
temporary pasture. The Essex farmer would per- 
haps be surprised at the extent to which rotation grass 








has tided the Ulsterman over the difficulties of the 
past few years. On hay seed alone the Ulsterman 
makes from £2 to £210s.an acre. Milk near London 
is not likely to fall very much in price, and the Munster 
dairy farmers manage to live, though the average 
price which they get for a gallon of milk at the 
creamery is not half the average obtained by the 
Scotch dairy farmers of Essex. This is the bright 
side of the Essex cloud. A new industry will, in this 
case, as has so often happened in our manufacturing 
districts, take the place of the old. 








FINANCE, 





HE Chancellor of the Exchequer’s speech on 
Wednesday evening at the annual dinner of the 
London Chamber of Commerce was well timed, and 
we hope will help to dispel the exaggerated appre- 
hensions that exist at present. There is no doubt, 
of course, that our foreign trade is bad. Looking at 
the condition of the United States, South America, 
Australia, and India, it is impossible that it could 
be otherwise. But this is due to temporary causes: 
In the meantime, the home trade is as prosperous as 
it ever has been. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
pointed to the growing yield of the income tax and of 
the death duties, as well as to the steady increase year 
by year in our total trade, to prove that, in spite of all 
complaints, the country really is prosperous. He 
might have added that the railway traffic returns 
confirm his opinion in a remarkable way. From the 
beginning of the year up to the present the gross 
receipts of seventeen principal railway companies 
of the United Kingdom show an increase over the 
corresponding period of last year of more than 
three-quarters of a million sterling from the 
carriage of goods alone. There is some falling- 
off in the receipts from passengers, but such an 
expansion in the goods traffic proves beyond dis- 
pute that the quantity of business being done is 
remarkably large and is steadily growing. The total 
profits must be large. Above all, the earnings of 
the working classes are better than they have ever 
been before, and those earnings go farther because 
of the low prices. The country, then, is undoubtedly 
prosperous, although certain branches of our foreign 
trade are depressed, and unfortunately agriculture is 
suffering greatly. 

The depression of certain great industries and 
the extremely low prices have caused difficulties in 
some of the great manufacturing towns, such as 
Bradford, Belfast, Manchester, and Dundee, and 
that has reacted upon London, so that people are 
more anxious than the circumstances really warrant. 
In consequence, there is utter stagnation upon the 
Stock Exchange. There isa fair amount of investment 
business going on in second-class securities, but 
speculation is quite paralysed. All over America, 
North and South, there is still greater depression, and 
that, of course, reacts upon London. The Conti- 
nental houses, too, are exceedingly inactive. Every- 
where, in fact, there is less hope than there was a 
few weeks ago. On the other hand, the amount of 
money awaiting investment all over Europe is 
greater than it hasever been. Rates are exceedingly 
low, and bankers often find it difficult to lend on any 
terms. 

The Bank of England holds more gold at the 
present time than ever before in its history. During 
the week ended Wednesday night it got in nearly 
£700,000 from abroad. It is true that the other 
banks have not increased their available resources as 
much as the Bank of England. But the Bank of 
England, it is to be recollected, is the keeper of 
the ultimate banking reserve of the country, 
and when it is so exceptionally strong rates 
necessarily tend downwards. The discount rate 
in the open market in London is only } per 
cent., and even at the Stock Exchange settlement 
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this week bankers were able to obtain from Stock 
Exchange borrowers only about 1} per cent. As we 
are now approaching the holiday season, it is not 
likely that there will be much increase in activity ; 
but in the long run it is certain that so much unem- 
ployed money must tell—must encourage new enter- 
prises and increase investments. The silver market 
has been somewhat more active this week, a good 
demand having sprung up for India. The imports 
of the metal into India last year were so large 
that it has taken some months to absorb them 
completely, but apparently the natives are now in a 
position to buy largely, and their demand of late 
has considerably increased. The demand for silver is 
stimulated by sales of gold. Heretofore the natives of 
India have hoarded large amounts of both gold and 
silver—gold in the proportion of nearly four millions 
sterling every year, and silver about seven millions. 
Now the high price of gold is tempting the natives 
to sell, and apparently they are replacing the gold 
hoards by silver. It was hoped at first that the 
gold would be sold without large purchases of 
silver, and that, as the gold would have to be paid 
for by Europe, there would be a large demand for 
India Council drafts. But clearly, if silver is bought 
on a large scale, the purchases of silver will offset 
the sales of gold. Still, the India Council has been 
fairly successful in the disposal of its drafts this 
week. It sold 45 lakhs by open tender on Wednesday 
at 1s. ld. per rupee, and by private contract nearly 
seven lakhs at a little higher price. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


UNE 9. Since the plaintive confession of a certain 
political duke, who, on being charged with 
yawning in the face of the House when he was in 
the act of addressing it, remarked, “ Well, it was 
dull,” there has been no more candid confession than 
that of Lord Salisbury last night. Speaking at the 
dinner at St. James’s Hall, he acknowledged freely 
that politics are at present in a state of extreme 
dulness. It is a fact not to be denied by anyone 
who is either inside or outside; but, curiously 
enough, the Tory newspapers have commented upon 
this feature of the situation as though it reflected 
upon the Ministerial party only. As a matter of 
fact, there is far more dulness and depression among 
the Opposition than on the Ministerial benches. If 
Lord Rosebery and his colleagues have their own 
troubles, Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour have theirs. 
The date of the General Election is now relegated 
by the Tories to next Easter, “and perhaps a little 
later,” as one of them remarked to me at dinner last 


‘night. The shrieking of the journalists finds no echo 


in the language of sensible Conservatives in private. 
They are well aware that the Budget is a great fact, 
and they would be extremely sorry to see an appeal 
made to the country, either before Sir William 
Harcourt’s proposals had been carried, or whilst they 
were still fresh in the recollection of the electors. 
So they content themselves with carrying on the old 
game of obstruction in a thoroughly shameless, but, it 
must be added, in an entirely spiritless, way. Recon- 
ciled to seeing Ministers remain in office for another 
year, they are chiefly anxious to make that year as 
barren of legislation as possible.—An intimation is 
made in the Daily News this morning of a fact 
which has been known for some time in the inner 
political circles. That is that Mr. L. Harcourt, the 
son of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, will retire 
from political life when the Budget Bill has been 
earried. This is a very regrettable incident; not 
only because Mr. Harcourt has done very valuable 
service for some years in that department of 
political work which lies behind the scenes, but 
because his distinguished father has built many 
hopes upon him. It is impossible not to entertain a 














fear that, if Mr. Harcourt should carry out his inten- 
tion of retiring, it will be the prelude to the with- 
drawal of a more conspicuous figure from the scene. 

June 10. Not much in this morning’s papers in 
reference to domestic affairs; but the news from 
Paris is distinctly serious. The intense irritability 
of the French at present causes great anxiety in 
more than one quarter. The latest news from Siam 
shows that, whilst they are angrily discussing 
inglish aggressions in Africa, they are at the same 
time pursuing a course which is distinctively pro- 
vocative in the East. The outlook in consequence 
is rather gloomy so far as foreign affairs are con- 
cerned. And yet nobody believes that France can 
so far allow herself to become the victim of blind 
passion as to encanger the peace of the world.—The 
account of Lord Coleridge to-day is very serious, 
and seems to indicate that at the best it will bea 
very long time before he can resume his judicial 
functions. In these circumstances men are again 
speculating as to the probability of his resignation. 
If he were to resign, Lord Russell of Killowen would 
undoubtedly take his place, and Sir John Rigby 
would become a law lord. 

June 1l. It is still with the sick and ailing that 
the political world is chiefly busy to-day. I regret 
to hear that the state of Lord Randolph Churchill's 
health is such that it has become absolutely 
necessary that he should take a prolonged rest from 
all public work. He is to start in a few days on 
a journey round the world. One may hope that 
in time he will be able to ward off the serious 
symptoms with which he is now threatened; but 
it seems exceedingly doubtful whether he will be 
able to take the active part in political life that he 
had marked out for himself at the next General 
Election. Lord Coleridge is another invalid who, 
although he may not be hopelessly ill, is clearly 
incapacitated from work for a long time to come. 
It is cheerful to turn from the long list of in- 
valids in the papers to Mr. G., who is steadily recover- 
ing from the effects of the recent operation. This 
morning’s papers announce that he attended church 
yesterday. This is not the case, as he did not feel 
well enough to go. But he has been out walking 
to-day, and will be able, it is hoped, to go to Dollis 
Hill before many days are over. Some sanguine 
people talk of his returning ere long to public life. 


! The wish is doubtless father to the thought; but it 


is certain that Mr. Gladstone himself contemplates 
nothing of the kind, and looks upon bis retirement last 
March from all political warfare as absolutely final. 
—The correspondence on the subject of Lord Rose- 
bery’s ownership of Ladas still goes on in the Daily 
Chronicle ; but Iam bound to say that I have not 
met a single person, whether a Nonconformist or 
otherwise, who sympathises with the acrimonious 
and censorious spirit in which certain reverend 
gentlemen have seen fit to attack the Prime Minister 
because he is now, what he has been ever since he 
came of age, an owner and trainer of horses. 

June 12. One awoke this morning to learn that 
the cab strike was at an end, thanks chiefly to the 
efforts of the Home Secretary. If a good and sym- 
pathetic administration in domestic affairs would 
make a Government popular, then assuredly this 
Government would be the most popular we have 
ever had. But settling the cab strike does not seem 
to commend Ministers to the tender mercies of the 
Opposition in the House of Commons, and last 
night there was a renewal of obstruction open 
and unabashed. The condition of the Opposition 
is, however, anything but healthy at present. 
There are divided counsels in the Tory ranks, and 
by no means that degree of preparedness for the 
General Election which might be imagined from the 
loud boastings of Lord Salisbury and his trumpeters. 
There may be a rally on the spirit duty (though 
many a Tory hangs his head with shame at the 
thought), but for the present the hopes of the Con- 
servatives have died down in the most remarkable 
fashion; and it is only by the kind of nagging 
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obstruction indulged in by certain independent 
members of the party that the battle is kept 
alive.—The death of the Emperor of Morocco has 
happened at a very inopportune moment. Here is 
another delicate and difficult question between our- 
selves and our neighbours suddenly brought on the 
tapis. Muley Hassan was a bloodthirsty ruffian, and 
Morocco under his sway was nothing less than a 
country in a state of savagery; for, outside one or 
two coast towns, neither law nor order prevailed. 
But it would, upon the whole, have been well for 
the peace of Europe if the old despot’s reign had 
lasted a few years longer, until some of the other 
outstanding questions between ourselves and the 
French had been disposed of. 

June 13. The news of Lord Coleridge this morning 
is so grave that one cannot anticipate any great pro- 
longation of his life. He has, however, struggled so 
bravely against weakness and the inroads of disease 
that he may even now recover a certain degree of 
strength. What is certain is that his days of work 
are at an end, and that before long a new Chief 
Justice must reign in his place.—There is great 
anxiety now in Liberal quarters as to Lord Rose- 
bery’s appointment of a successor to the Bishop of 
Bathand Wells. As yet we have had no indication of 
the line he is likely to follow in matters of ecclesias- 
tical patronage, for the appointment of Canon Leigh 
was, as a matter of fact, a remanet of the patronage 
of Mr. Gladstone. Lord Rosebery’s personal sym- 
pathies are with the Broad, rather than with the 
High, Church party ; and it is much to be hoped, for 
the sake of the Church itself, that the new Bishop 
will belong to the former rather than to the latter 
school. Furthermore, the very interests of the 
Church demand that the new prelate should be a 
good Liberal. At present the whole tendency is to 
identify the Church with a single political party. To 
be a Liberal, among the clergy, is to be subjected to 
ecclesiastical ostracism, and, until within the last 
two years, it meant being debarred from preferment. 
This is a scandal which Lord Rosebery is bound to 
do his best to remove. I see the name of the Dean 
of Winchester mentioned in connection with the 
vacant see. His appointment would be an excel- 
lent one; but there are other clergymen equally 
deserving of promotion, so that the Prime Minister's 
choice will not be limited by the scarcity of men 
of high distinctiin who are Liberals as well as 
clergymen.—Last night's proceedings in Parliament 
were largely farcical. The old game of obstruction 
went on merrily on the Budget Bill, and the Govern- 
ment have clearly not yet determined to put a stop 
to it by a vigorous enforcement of the closure. 
Unless the pace is accelerated, however, it may prove 
impossible even to get the Evicted Tenants Bill 
passed in any reasonable time this Session. Dr. 
Macgregor’s announcement of his resolve to vote 
against the Government because two members of 
the Royal Commission on Deer Forests have been in 
town this week, instead of being engaged in the 
performance of their duties, is a farcical rendering 
of the “revolt of the Welsh members.” There are 
some politicians whose support of the Government is 
apparently dependent upon the state of the weather, 
the price of American stocks, or any other subject 
but the actual claims of Ministers themselves, 

June 14. The Leeds Conference is beginning to 
attract attention, and there is promise of a very suc- 
cessful gathering. Mr. Labouchere, the key-note of 
whose politics is hatred of the House of Lords, is 
going to Leeds as spokesman of a considerable 
section of Radicals in the House of Commons who 
are burning for a fight with the Peers. But from 
all I hear he will find that the tremendous reso- 
lution with which he has armed himself will be 
hurled against an open door. Among the great 
mass of Liberals there is practically no difference 
of opinion on the question of the Hereditary 
Chamber, and it is upon this question that the 
party will have to “declare to win” at the General 
Election.—Mr. Chamberlain’s letter this morning 











indicates one of the tight places into which the 
Liberal Unionists are at times being squeezed by 
their Tory allies. Some Birmingham Conservative 
seems to have had the audacity to insist that Mr. 
J. A. Bright should vote against Welsh Disestablish- 
ment as a condition of receiving Tory support. 
Mr. Bright, following in the footsteps of his dis- 
tinguished father, has been a lifelong opponent of 
the State establishment of religion. Yet the Tories 
(who, be it remembered, owed their six years’ tenure 
of office to the Liberal Unionists) have the hardihood 
to require Mr. Bright to appear as a defender of 
the State Church on pain of losing his seat. This is 
one of the awkward questions which make it certain 
that the Liberal Unionist party is destined before 
long to disappear.—I hear from a well-informed 
source that Sir William Harcourt’s retirement from 
office, about which a good deal has been said this 
week, is by no means so likely to take place as many 
seem to imagine. Sir William has often talked of 
retiring; but it is hoped that, when the moment for 
forming a decision comes, he will consent to go on.— 
I hear some anxiety is felt by the Whips as to the 
majority for the Government on the question of the 
increased duty on beer and spirits, and some calcula- 
tions place that majority as low as six. At the same 
time, I am glad to know that some members of the 
Tory and Unionist party have refused to allow 
themselves to be dragged into the lobby on the side 
of the publicans. Unfortunately, however, there 
will be some Liberal abstentions. 

June 15. Lord Coleridge, after a brave fight 
with death, succumbed last night about nine o’clock. 
It is universally agreed that his successor as Lord 
Chief Justice will be Lord Russell of Killowen. The 
Liberals are confident of retaining the seat in 
Sheftield now held by Mr. Bernard Coleridge.—The 
Liberal papers are beginning to make sport of the 
Duke of Devonshire’s whining speech at Buxton 
over the misfortunes of his position. Certainly there 
has not often been a more ludicrous spectacle 
than that presented by an enormously rich duke, 
the owner of half a dozen palaces and acres 
innumerable, sitting down by the wayside to 
weep in public over the fact that even his ducal 
dignity has not enabled him to escape his fair 
share of contribution to the revenues of the State 
under whose protecting care he and his family have 
attained their present absurdly exalted state. Ifthe 
Duke had wished to make both himself and his order 
contemptible in the eyes of sensible people, he could 
hardly have acted otherwise.—The Obstructive 
Debate went on again last night, the whole evening 
being devoted to Clause 5 of the Budget Bill. 
The outery against Sir William Harcourt and the 
Government generally for not putting the “ compart- 
ment closure” on the Bill will have no effect. If 
Ministers adopted this plan they would give the 
House of Lords an excuse for rejecting the whole 
measure. Their reason for not cutting short the dis- 
cussion seems sufficient; but still something might 
be done to curtail the speeches of the bores. 








AN INVETERATE GOSSIP.* 





O this term of reproach Mr. Sala gives the virtue 
of smiling geniality. He is an inveterate gossip 
who is delightful to read, a foe to ill-nature, with an 
inexhaustible budget of quaint experience in the 
highways and byways of the world. He gossips 
about a medley of things—cookery, costumes, pic- 
tures, taverns, prisons, usurers; he has an infinite 
stock of anecdotes of princes, diplomatists, novelists, 
musicians, singers, painters, dandies; he has wan- 
dered over the face of the earth in peace and war; 
he lived in Bohemia when the city of Prague 
consisted mainly of garrets, when beards were 
a sign of revolutionary opinions, and a new coat 
* «Things I Have Seen and People I Have Known.” By George 
Augustus Sala. London, Paris and Melbourne: Cassell & Co, 
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a sign of unwonted prosperity. Mr. Sala says 
he finds the capital of Bohemia greatly altered. 
When he goes to the opera, some young man 
is pointed out to him in the stalls, faultlessly 
dressed, with a gardenia in his button-hole, and 
a cane with a silver handle; and he is told that 
this young man is a sad Bohemian. Evidently the 
citizens of Prague have grown mightily fastidious 
in fifty years. They cannot, and would not if they 
could, recall the repasts which were dear to Mr. 
Sala’s youth, in the days when his brother Charles was 
famous for the steak pies under the crust of which 
he used to pop four-pennyworth of cream before 
the process of baking was quite complete—in those 
glorious days when Taglioni and Malibran came to 
dinner. Mr. Sala summons up the happy times in Paris, 
where the “ young men” of Household Words laboured 
a little, idled a great deal, and wrote wheedling letters 
for money to the manager of that journal, Mr. W. H. 
Wills, who stopped supplies when “ copy” was badly 
in arrear. At the end of one year Mr. Sala found 
himself seventy pounds in debt to the office for 
“copy” undelivered, and cheerfully assented to 
Dickens’s proposal that they should wipe the slate 
and start afresh. To the little band in Paris the 
advent of “ the Chief” was the touch of the magician’s 
wand, which banished all troubles, and set Bohemia 
ablaze with illuminations. Money was always to be 
had from that generous hand. Dinners “on tick” 
at the crémerie, where an excellent woman cooked so 
well for so small a sum, and such long credit, were 
suspended ; noble feasts were spread by a benevolent 
patron in the Palais Royal; and the “young men” 
roystered at his expense, forgetful of the “ black 
dog” of the impecunious, or, as Mr. Sala would say, 
of “the sable quadruped.” 

For many readers the most interesting pages of 
these volumes describe the writer's personal relations 
with Dickens and Thackeray. For both of those 
distinguished men Mr. Sala had a deep regard, and 
he dwells upon their virtues and failings alike with 
really admirable judgment. That Dickens was not 
in any sense a man of culture; that he had an un- 
fortunate habit of contemning what he did not 
understand ; that he wrote about foreigners, espe- 
cially Italians, and the masterpieces of Italian 
art, with ignorant contempt; that he knew little 
and cared less about the literature of his own or any 
other country; that he was perhaps the least literary 
man of letters that ever lived ; that in conversation 
he was fond of “short, droll stories,” “‘waggish paral- 
lels,” and sensational police-court cases; that his taste 
for the theatre had nothing to do with the serious 
drama; that he had a passion for listening to the per- 
sonal experiences of police-officers “over sherry-and- 
water and cigars” ; that he took an absorbing interest 
in the melodramatic aspect of life: an interest, 
which, indeed, grew steadily in his novels in pro- 
portion as their finer qualities declined—all this is 
abundantly illustrated in Mr. Sala’s narrative. He 
relates how one morning in Paris he found Dickens 
laboriously striving to read the new volumes of 
Macaulay's ‘‘History”—not with any pleasure, 
though certain characteristics of that feverishly 
brilliant work might have been expected to attract 
him ; but as a duty which one eminent man of the 
time owed to another. After William Cobbett, Mr. 
Sala cites Dickens as the most “ thoroughly typical 
example of the plain downright Englishman” 
amongst modern English writers. His “simple, 
manly, ringing English prose” is contrasted with 
Thackeray's diction, which “is rarely free from words 
or expressions of foreign origin ’’—a somewhat unfor- 
tunate criticism, considering that Dickens's stylehasno 
special merit, whereas Thackeray’s is one of the purest 
in our literature. It was Dickens who gave Mr. Sala his 
earliest encouragement in letters, and no editor ever 
bestowed more patient care on his “ young men” 
than the great writer who was quick to discern the 
literary possibilities of the young engraver in 
Wellington Street. Mr. Sala makes one complaint, 
not of Dickens personally, but of the system of 











anonymity which swallowed up all the individual 
credit of the contributors to Household Words in the 
greater glory of “the Chief.” Every good thing 
which appeared in that periodical was attributed 
to Dickens. The first paper Mr. Sala ever wrote, 
“The Key of the Street,” he found later in a French 
translation of Dickens’s minor sketches. This griev- 
ance reminds us, oddly enough, of John Forster's 
statement that Dickens gave up the Christmas 
ntimbers of All the Year Round because he did not 
care to have his work “swamped” by that of other 
writers. 

Of Thackeray we get some curious glimpses. Mr. 
Sala was, and evidently still is, in no little awe of 
that formidable personality. He tells with trepi- 
dation, even at this distance of time, how on one 
occasion very early in their acquaintance, he intro- 
duced to Thackeray a pertinacious quack, to whom 
the satirist made a very low bow, and observed with 
grim politeness, “I hope, sir, you will live longer 
than your patients.” This happened at Gore House, 
then turned into a restaurant by Alexis Soyer, at 
the time of the Great Exhibition. The quack had 
his revenge. “As for that Mr. Thackeray, sir,” he 
said, in taking leave of Mr. Sala, “I suppose he is a 
very clever man, but J think I could buy him up 
three times over.” Of Thackeray's sudden fits of 
hauteur there is an amusing instance. He was 
walking with Mr. Sala one day in Piccadilly, 
apparently in the best of humours, when he stopped 
abruptly. “He made me a bow which, in its 
sweeping stateliness, would have done honour to 
Sir Charles Grandison, concurrently giving me his 
hand, which was cold enough to have belonged to a 
professor of swimming who had just emerged from 
his tank; and then he stalked over the way, leaving 
in my mind a perplexed impression that he had 
suddenly forgotten who I was, or that, knowing 
me, he had arrived at the conclusion that I was a 
confounded bore, and that the sooner he got rid of 
me the better it would be.” Yet Mr. Sala came to 
regard Thackeray with “love and reverence,” and to 
understand that his strange moods were due to 
physical pain, or to the melancholy which surged up 
from the depths of private sorrow. Of his “ par- 
tiality for patrician acquaintances,” it is remarked 
justly enough that he was to the patrician manner 
born; and “even when he was poor and thought 
himself a Bohemian, he was in reality a ‘swell,’ 
although a ‘swell’ in difficulties.” Perhaps that 
fact exercised more influence than its due over the 
simple chroniclers of Fleet Street. 








A NEW SYSTEM OF TRAVEL. 

Y friend the cynic assures me that the sole 
pleasure of travel consists in looking forward 

to it and looking back on it. The thing itself is 
a horrible nightmare. About the thing itself I have 
never been able to make up my mind: I do it 
because I must—IJch kann nicht anders. But the 
joy of looking forward to it is, I agree with the 
cynic, among the least diluted pleasures in life. 
Indeed, I am in the habit of spending the greater 
part of my Sundays in the months of June and 
July in the planning of wholly preposterous and 
impossible journeys. The habit has grown upon 
me to such an extent that I have come to 
regard these excursions as the most solid of my 
exploits in travel. I not only say that I have 
“been there;” but by Sunday nights I am, 
as a rule, firmly convinced of the fact. My 
solitary equipment is a Continental Bradshaw, and 
anyone who loves and studies that great work in a 
devout frame of mind will know that it is sufficient. 
My friend the cynic declares that I might as well 
-ask him to make a metrical version of the Registrar- 
General’s returns, as to extract visions from a Brad- 
shaw. I reply that it has always been my ambition 
to put the statistics of births, marriages, and deaths 
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into suitable verse. Failing the leisure necessary for 
that enterprise I console myself with Bradshaw, and 
I do not envy the taste of any man whose emotion 
is dull to his glowing pages. 

My method of travel, I contend, is cheap, con- 
venient, and realistic. But let me explain it by a 
concrete instance. Last Sunday I decided to go to 
Constantinople. I had never been there before, but 
a visit to Olympia had inspired me. What a varie- 
gated and interesting journey, and what a choice of 
routes! First there is the cheap route to Marseilles, 
and then a week of sea. But if you are travelling 
by Bradshaw this is hardly to be recommended. For 
some reason or other, the steamer time-tables do not 
stimulate the imagination as do the railway ones. 
Think of this, for instance: “ Marseilles, Saturday, 4 
p.m.; Calamata, Wednesday, 11 a.m.; Dardanelles, 
Friday, 3 a.m.; Constantinople, Saturday, 4 p.m.” 
“Calamata” sounds interesting, but it is distinctly 
inconvenient to arrive in the Dardanelles at 3 a.m.; 
and, for the rest, there is not enough detail to occupy 
seven days. The sea gives Bradshaw very little 
scope for his peculiar genius. Overland by the Orient 
Express is altogether preferable. Certainly it costs 
£24 10s. 6d. each way, but you get your money’s 
worth—first class, sleeping-car, and all the rest, 
Then, think of the joys of going by Orient Ex- 
press! How musical the name! how subtle in its 
suggestions of ambassadors, diplomats, Queen's 
messengers, Grand Viziers, and others who travel 
eastward to the Sublime Porte on missions of State! 
It is no ordinary train for which you take a ticket 
from a booking-clerk at a hole in the wall. You go 
to 122, Pall Mall, and negotiate your place with a 
gentleman in an office. You are warned in the con- 
cise and stately language that Bradshaw commands, 
that otherwise it may not condescend to take you 
at all. “On journey takes up passengers only when 
places are vacant”’—so unlike the Underground 
Railway and so like the haughty Italian “ rapide,” 
if you presume to join it at any station except a 
terminus. Having taken these precautions you have 
a choice of routes. Up to Vienna, of course, it is all 
plain sailing, and much too dull to be recorded here. 
But after Vienna you may go by Bucharest, through 
such delightful places as Kis-Njszallas, Balazsfalva, 
Nagyenyéd, Banff-Hunyad, Erzebetvaros, Medgyes, 
and Piispékladany. Think of the joy of stopping 
for supper at Piispdkladany! Here, at last, you are 
in a frankly unintelligible region, away from any 
lingering reminders of Teuton and Gaul. Or you may 
go by Belgrade and through Bellova, and, if you take 
the latter route, there is nothing in the whole litera- 
ture of Bradshaw which appeals to the imagination 
like the last part of that journey. Here we must 
really quote :— 


“ Tatar-Bazardjik, 4.43; Katunizza-Stani, 6.14; Moustaph- 
Pacha, 10.27 ; Adrianople, 11.22; Tcherkesskeni, 4.38; Kutchuk- 
Tchekm, 7 ;” “ Constantinople, 8.22.” 


The only drawback is that all these romantic 
places are passed in the night; and, perhaps, to be 
quite sincere, I ought to mention that there isa little 
hitch at Kutchuk-Tchekm, which is appropriately 
marked with a big D (Bradshaw is always appro- 
priate in these little matters). D, however, ostensibly 
relates to a note, which, as in all learned and scien- 
tific treatises, contains the most important informa- 
tion that can be ascertained on the subject, “ This 
train may not run beyond Adrianople, travellers 
continuing next morning at 6.25 to Constantinople.” 
“This train” is happily not the Orient Express, but 
another ; but how charming is this uncertainty about 
the mood of the train! how picturesque, how Oriental ! 
But whether you stick to your express and go 
through, or whether you spend the night at Kutchuk- 
Tchekm with the big D, and creep on at some 
mean hour in the early morning, you do eventu- 
ally get to Constantinople. Then rush to your 
book-shelf, pull down Théophile Gautier’s Con- 
stantinople, and spend the rest of the afternoon on 
that. It is fifty years old, and, as guide-books go, 
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a little out of date. Some say the place is a trifle 
damaged since then, and that Pera, with its hotels 
and its Europeans, encroaches on the Turk. But 
Gautier’s is the Constantinople of my dreams, and 
on my system of travel I need see no other. 

That is a brief illustration of my method, and a 
very simple one. The true student of Bradshaw will 
quickly discover more breathless pleasures. There 
are cross-country journeys on the frontiers, where 
the trains of many countries meet, and you have to 
construct a kind of parallelogram of forces to dis- 
cover the resultant of the various times that are 
kept by the connecting railways. Their perverse 
ingenuity in missing each other, the delightful vague- 
ness of the destination of certain trains, the sudden 
checks caused by the black line right across the 
column when you seem at last to be heading 
straight for your destination, the unexpected in- 
timation that your favourite train goes only on 
a Thursday, when, ex hypothesi, you are travelling 
on a Wednesday—all this adds extraordinary zest 
to the pursuit. Another pretty problem is to go 
third class. Here Bradshaw gives you none of the 
through connections, which with the fast trains 
rather spoil the game. Thus, problem: to go from 
Charing Cross to Otloeczyn third class. To eompli- 
cate it a little more, you can rule out some of the 
more obvious routes—say, for instance, that you shall 
not go through Berlinor Paris. If this is not enough, 
have two Bradshaws and another man to race you. 
It is a little arduous, but for the large number of 
excellent people who require exhausting games, quite 
good. 

With the aid of a Baedeker and a guide-book, the 
principle admits of infinite application. Picture- 
galleries can be done this way quite satisfactorily, 
though I always ‘rebel a little at Baedeker’s taste. 
But it is excellent fun staying at all the little hotels 
with pleasant names, and working out your own 
hotel bills. Froma little experience, I believe I can 
reconstruct any view in Baedeker, and have often 
thought of sketching that way. Or to vary it, you 
can have a breathless and most perilous afternoon 
with one of Conway's and Coolidge’s climbers’ 
guides to the Alps. “You start from the hut, 
across soft snow to the foot of this most dangerous 
couloir, . . you ascend in constant peril of 
avalanches. Above this you find a way 
through dangerous séracs for one hour to the 
steep snow slope above, through which you 
wade for hours .. . stones falling across it.” It is 
most stimulating and very economical to do it ona 
Sunday in your armchair. But if you have only 
your Bradshaw, you can still do very well. With 
that inspiring companion I have had frantic lunches 
at Cracow, horrible struggles over the “ bag exam.” 
at Eydtkiihnen, breathless moments of suspense as 
to whether I shall catch my connection at Suczawa- 
Itzkani, and endless joy over beautiful, romantic, 
unintelligible names. Then, if I want a task for the 
watches of the night, I can ponder that eternal 
problem—How to get from Florence to Rome 
without either getting up at a preposterous hour 
in the morning or passing the most beautiful part 
of Italy in black darkness. 








MODERN CARICATURE. 





NE of the most characteristic features of our 

time is the growth of the art of illustration and 
its application to all sorts of uses, but especially the 
uses of journalism and politics. Of course, almost 
since engraving was invented, politics pressed the 
printed picture into its service, and by the time of 
Gillray and Rowlandson the caricature had become a 
recognised political force. But even then the cari- 
cature, sold separately as it was, was an isolated 
and portentous undertaking. It needs but little 
observation to perceive how vast a change in- 
vention and other circumstances have brought about 
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in this matter, not merely within the century, but 
within the past ten years. So many people nowadays 
are taught to draw, that the area of those who are 
likely to unite special gifts with special training is 
immensely increased ; while the processes of repro- 
duction have been so cheapened and so quickened, 
that it costs as little now, and takes as short a time, 
to express an idea by a picture as by the printed 
word. Herein we have the suggestion of a formid- 
able and interesting prospect. What if drawing is 
to become the literary, the journalistic, language of 
the society of the future? The public mind takes 
naturally to pictures. Its sympathies go to what is 
graphic, patent, to the thing which may be under- 
stood without difficulty and without fatigue, and which 
at the same time fixes and pleases the consciousness 
with picturesque or droll traits. Pictured symbols 
preceded letters as a medium of language ; may not 
composite pictures, not arbitrary symbols, in turn 
supersede letters? Many of us, perhaps most of us, 
think in pictures. The transition to the habitual 
expression of our thoughts in pictures seems a natural 
process of evolution. However, let the ingenious 
pursue the speculation. The development of illus- 
trated journalism within the past few years is, in 
the meanwhile, sufficiently remarkable. Almost every 
evening paper in London now finds it necessary to 
print pictures of some kind. Some of them garnish 
nearly every account they publish of a debate 
in the House of Commons with a set of political 
caricatures, and often these caricatures of the 
evening newspaper are extremely good. Mr. F. C. 
Gould’s, for example, in the Westminster Gazette, 
with their wonderful knack of catching a likeness 
and their fertility of humorous and satirical fancy, 
are amongst the most effective things of their kind. 
Mr. Gould’s sketches, we believe, are collected every 
month and issued in a publication called Picture 
Politics—a proceeding which gives a striking emphasis 
to the notion of the pictorial superseding the literary 
medium of ideas. How far more telling such a pub- 
lication must be as political ammunition than a 
pamphlet, for instance! These sketches are scanned 
and studied and laughed over by minds—tired minds 
of working-men in a club-room after the day’s toil is 
over—which would baulk at the stodgy pamphlet 
or even at the forcible but undecorated leaflet. 
Journalism in America finds political caricature so 
effective and available a weapon that nearly every 
leading newspaper there now publishes a cartoon 
every morning on its front page. 

We have been prompted to these considerations 
by examining a publication which has recently come 
out in France, L’ Année en Images. It is a collection 
of the caricatures of the year, gathered from the 
Press of the world, and from this suggestive coup 
d ceil one receives a striking impression of the part 
which caricature plays, and is destined to play, in the 
politics of an age when the opinions, the sympathies, 
the passionsof the multitude have become theultimate 
sanction of Governments. One is impressed with the 
unmistakable superiority of the allegorical picture to 
the written word inconveying with a swift and lasting 
force the idea, whatever it be, which has taken hold of 
the imagination of the time. Here, on these hundred 
pages or so, is stamped the history of the year 
with a definiteness which nothing that could be 
written within ten times the compass could possess, 
As the compilerof the volumeremarks, whileliterature 
quibbles and wrangles and wanders from the point, 
the picture goes straight to the heart of the matter. 
Take, for example, Pépin’s cartoon “The Fourth 
Estate Awakes.” There is the proletariat in bed in 
his slum, stretching his arms above his head as he 
begins to escape from his long besotted sleep. The 
hideous misery and squaloramid which helies, the thin, 
patched coverlet, the toil-worn face of the wife who 
lies beside him—this environment of poverty and de- 
gradation seems to speak in justification of his revolt; 
the brutalised features explain its ferocity; the 
three ornamented coffins, “ Noblesse,’ “ Clergé,” 
“ Bourgeoisie,” thrust under the horrible bed, tell 








the story of its triumph. Again, for the current 
comment of other minds upon the theories of the 
proletarian, take another cartoon of Pépin’s, “ The 
Reign of Collectivism.” Every pig has a stall to 
himself, and a trough, just like every other pig, and 
a number to be known by: only M. Jules Guesde, 
“ Protector,” in imperial raiment, is being borne 
along in a triumphal car with oxen labelled “ Eman- 
cipation of the Workers.” A most comical-looking 
wild boar, wearing a Cap of Liberty—presumably 
an Anarchist — leans over the rail of one of 
the styes in which a pig is weeping, and says, 
“ What! You don’t work; they give you eating and 
drinking like a regular bourgeois; and yet you 
grumble all the time. What is it you can want, 
cher Collecto?” To which the pig replies, “ Alas! 
liberty!” In another order of ideas, that of inter- 
national rivalries and enmities, the caricature can 
play a terrible part. There was a picture which 
was published in a German paper, the Deutsche 
Wespe, at the time of the great manceuvres last 
year in Alsace, which, reduced in facsimile and 
distributed through France by the Chauvinists, 
is said to have done much harm in keeping 
alive ill-feeling. It represents a number of French 
officers, in humiliating though sufficiently amusing 
attitudes, trying to get a peep through the chinks of a 
partition labelled “ Vosges” at the splendid display 
of military pomp which the enemy is carrying on at 
the other side on what used to be the sacred soil of 
La Patrie. The spikes of helmets, the points and 
fluttering pennons of lances, and a corner of the 
German flag proudly waving, are seen above the top 
of the partition. It is easy to conceive the effect of 
such a caricature on a sensitive and beaten nation. 
Five hundred insulting leading articles would not 
have a tithe of its dynamic mischief. Then the 
resentment and groaning of the people under the 
burden of militarism are expressed in scores of 
eloquent and deeply-significantcartoons. The German 
and Italian Press, as is natural, is particularly 
vigorous in this respect. To understand the difficul- 
ties of Count Caprivi and King Humbert in getting 
their army votes, one ought to look amongst the 
ideas expressed by the artists of the Ulk, the Kladdera- 
datsh, and the Fischietto, rather than amongst those of 
their less effective confréres of the literary journals. 
Clearly it is to the caricature rather than to the 
leading article that the despot who wishes to get 
rid of the inconveniences of the Press in the future 
must direct his attention. 








THE FALL OF M. STAMBULOFF. 


CONSTANTINOPLE, June 7th, 1894. 


HE Ministerial crisis in Bulgaria has excited 
even more attention here than in Europe. The 
Sultan believed in M. Stambuloff as he believes in no 
other Bulgarian, and there is no doubt that the great 
concessions granted a month ago for Macedonia were 
intended to strengthen the Stambuloff Ministry; 
and now the question is how it could have fallen 
just after such a diplomatic triumph. The Turks 
are not satisfied with any answer which has yet 
been given to this question, and they fear that there 
is something serious behind the trivial reasons which 
are given. It is plain that M. Stambuloff's resigna- 
tion must either have been a comedy arranged 
between him and Prince Ferdinand, or the result 
of a serious misunderstanding between them. If 
the former, it would give plausibility to the stories 
in circulation that there is to be a reconciliation 
between the Prince and the Czar—brought about, as 
the Times correspondent reported not long ago, by 
the Emperor of Austria. The fact that the resigna- 
tion took place during the absence of the Prince 
seems to favour this theory. How could there be a 
serious quarrel between them while the Prince was 

in Germany ? 
It is very natural for the Sultan to reason in this 
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way, but I believe that in this, as in most cases, the 
obvious reasons are the true ones. It is certain that 
the Austrian agent in Sofia used all his influence to 
induce the Prince not to accept the resignation of 
M. Stambuloff, and no Austrian agent ever acts 
without instructions, so that there can be no ground 
for the theory of a reconciliation with Russia 
through the influence of the Emperor of Austria. 
It is well known that the relations of M. Stambuloff 
with the Prince have been strained almost to the 
breaking point for a long time, and M. Stambuloff 
has already resigned several times to bring the 
Prince to terms. This time the Prince had the 
courage to accept his resignation. He was un- 
doubtedly encouraged to do so by the growing 
unpopularity of M. Stambuloff’s government in 
Bulgaria, and by his proposition to put several 
places under martial law—a proposition very dis- 
tasteful to the leading officers of the army. The 
probability is that M. Stambuloff did not expect 
that this resignation would be accepted. He has 
ruled the country with a rod of iron for nearly 
eight years, and no doubt felt as secure in his place 
as Prince Bismarck did under the old Emperor 
William. He is certainly the strongest man in 
Bulgaria, and although his rule has often been un- 
constitutional and despotic, the country owes its 
independence to him since the fall of Prince 


Alexander. The Bulgarians have needed a strong 
government, and but for M. Stambuloff Prince 


Ferdinand could not have maintained himself in 
Bulgaria six months. I have never admired his 
system of government, but I have always admired 
the man; and I believe that if his training had 
been different, if he had not been educated in 
Russia, he could have accomplished the same results 
in a constitutional way. 

The new Ministry contains some of the very best 
men in Bulgaria, and some whose reputation is not 
of the best. M. Stoiloff is undoubtedly the best 
educated man in the country, and a firm believer in 
constitutional government. He has already held at 
one time or another the highest offices of govern- 
ment, and he was the most trusted friend of Prince 
Alexander. M. Gueshoff is well known in England 
as a financier of incorruptible integrity and a careful 
student of political economy. M. Natchoudtch is 
also a very able man, who has held the highest 
positions and is a strong-Constitutionalist. All these 
men are known as Conservatives. The Minister of 
War is the same as under M. Stambuloff. The other 
two Ministers are Radicals, and thoroughly versed 
in “practical politics.” If this Ministry can hold 
together, and if they are skilful enough to take 
advantage of the present reaction of popular feeling 
against M. Stambuloff, they may be able to secure a 
working majority in a new Parliament, especially if 
M. Stambuloff withdraws from the country for a 
time or remains inactive ; but the general opinion is 
that this Ministry will be shortlived, that the 
country is not ready for a Conservative Constitu- 
tional Government such as it might expect from 
M. Stoiloff, that it will soon be a Radical Radoslavoff 
Ministry, and then give place to M. Stambuloff 
again. 

So far as the foreign policy of Bulgaria is 
concerned, there is no reason to expect any change 
under M. Stoiloff. He was in full sympathy with 
M. Stambuloff in this respect, and will undoubtedly 
command the full confidence of England, Austria, 
and Turkey, and do all in his power to keep the 
peace in the Balkan Peninsula. It is possible that 
Russia may take advantage of this change to renew 
her revolutionary intrigues and secure the assassina- 
tion of Prince Ferdinand, which was long ago 
formally approved by the “ Asiatic section” at St. 
Petersburg ; but it is to be hoped that the Czar will 
have influence enough over his own officials to 
prevent a return to these barbarous methods, which 
have done more than anything else to alienate the 
sympathy of Bulgarians from Russia and strengthen 
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LA DAME AUX MAINS COUVERTES. 





HE hands were not, as they may sometimes be 

seen on monuments, gauntleted or gloved. The 
artist—if such he may be called, for the image was 
stiff and rudely worked—seemed to have been bent 
on indicating some sort of soft bandaging, which 
swathed the back of the hands, and, interlaced 
between the fingers, covered them also up to the 
very tips, so that their shape was well nigh lost in 
the thick, clumsy wrappings. There was a native 
cleverness in the suggestion of careful concealment: 
it seemed to say that not for the world must an inch 
of skin or the oval of a nail be seen; there was no- 
where the least interstice or a glimpse of natural 
hand. The effect was very ugly—ugly and curious— 
contrasting strongly with the delicate beauty of the 
face, which the sculptor’s small skill had yet sufficed 
to hint. It was the face of a woman still young in 
years: yet it gave me the idea that it had seen all 
things: and I found myself studying it with en- 
grossed interest. 

“Who is this?” I asked of the old man who 
guided me. 

He muttered and crossed himself before he 
answered :— 

“It is the Lady with the Covered Hands,” he said. 
“If monsieur is a good Catholic, let him pray for 
her.” 

“Why has she special need of prayers?” I said, 
lingering still by the monument, which had taken 
hold upon me strongly. 

“Come into the sunshine,” said he, “and I will 
tell you the story of her.” 

We went out and sat down on the low wall that 
ran round the churchyard. A little girl, seeing us, 
brought him a hunch of bread, some cheese, and a 
jug of cider. I fell to on the luncheon I carried in 
my knapsack, and, as we ate, the old man told me 
this story. 

“ She was the daughter of a great lord, whose lands 
lay hereabouts, and although her father would not 
suffer her, his only child, to take the veil, yet she 
had sworn in her heart and in her private prayers 
to live only to God and Our Lady, and to listen to no 
lovers. And every day that she could reach the 
Mount of St. Michael there she would go and pray 
before the great silver image of the Archangel from 
early morning till evening fell. For she loved the 
image and adored it unceasingly, and to no saint 
paid she either prayer or vow or offering save to the 
holy Saint Michael only. 

“ Now it fell out that Satan, who ever haunts the 
Mount, and lays snares for sinners there above all 
other places (seeing that once it was his, and that he 
built all the mighty buildings on it, aye, and, as some 
say, fashioned the silver image itself, Michael com- 
pelling him), saw how the lady loved the image, and 
finding it strange in his black heart that a lady 
should so love an image as to spend all the days of 
her youth in adoration of it, he watched her: and as 
he watched her to do her hurt, he perceived in her 
soul the little seed of a great sin, and with subtle 
devices he watered and cherished it, so that it grew. 
And day by day, even more constantly, the lady 
watched by the image and would not be torn away 
from it. For while she knelt there, Satan was there 
also, and, gaining power by the seed of sin that was 
in her, he entered into the silver image, so that it 
seemed to her, as she knelt, no longer an image, but 
a thing that had life and that looked upon her. And 
she looked on it, and the marvellous beauty of it: 
and, as she looked, the sin grew, and at last she 
turned her eyes upon it as a maiden turns her eyes 
upon a lover, and as a lover she loved the image, and 
she whispered to it no more prayers, but soft allure- 
ments such as a woman that is mad for love speaks 
to the man that has inflamed her. And Satan inthe 
image seemed to answer—but whether he spoke with 
the voice of a man, that a man might hear, or in her 
heart only, God, who knows all things, knows. 





the power of M. Stambuloff. 





“On the eve of the Feast of holy Saint Michael 
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ame the lady, and naught would satisfy her but to 
pass the night before the silver image, nor would 
che suffer any other to abide there near her. And 

cause She was vehement, and her eyes burned, and 

ecause her father was a great lord, they dared not 
withstand her or say her nay; but with prayers and 
forebodings, and commending her to the protection 
of Almighty God and of the Blessed Mother of God 
and of the Saint she worshipped, they withdrew 
themselves, and, at the darkening of night, left her 
alone with the silver image. And, for that they 
were perplexed and full of thought for the lady, 
they left undone their services, and no man sprinkled 
the holy water or raised the Sacred Host, or so much 
as made the Sign of the Cross in the place. It may be 
that Another who was there sent confusion into their 
minds. Then the lady threw herself prone on the 
stones at the feet of the silver image, and lay with her 
face covered. And she shivered as she lay, yet her 
cheeks were hot, and her eyes gleamed as ever and 
again she looked up at the saint. And the sound of 
the chanting in the church died away, and all was 
still, save that she spoke low words and clutched 
with her hands at the hem of the raiment of 
the image. And at the speaking of the words 
the eyes of the image were on her eyes, and she cried 
aloud in terror and joy—as men say that on that 
night she cries yet in the stillness. I pray Jesus 
that it be not so! 

“ As she ceased to speak, and looked on the image, 
the hands of it were stretched out to her: for the 
image became alive, and his hands sought hers. 
Springing to her feet, she laid her hands in his, and 
for a space he held her; and in that space they say 
she tasted of all knowledge and of all delight; for 
her face first grew radiant, eager, and astonished ; 
then there dwelt on it bliss and content; whereon, 
as though years had passed, followed satiety and 
weariness ; and upon these, gradually stealing over 
her, came fear and doubt and treuble; and, at last, 
an utter horror, and she wrenched at her hands, to 
draw them away, for now there was agony in them. 
But the image smiled on her, and would not let her 
go. And she and he rose together from where they 
stood into the air, and he held her aloft by her hands 
alone. And she shrieked as the damned shriek—a 
young monk whom some task of penitence had kept 
awake heard her, and fell on the floor of his cell in 
dread. But still the image smiled on her, and would 
not let her go. For the words that she had spoken 
had vowed her life and her soul to him for ever. 

“Suddenly there was a mighty clap of thunder, 
and, as they say, she that had seen all things of 
this world, beheld also all that shall be, the walls 
of the place being rolled away. And another great 
ery—but not of her uttering—rang out, and every 
soul in the Mount awoke; and for a while not even 
the holy men in the monastery dared venture where 
she and the image were. But at last an aged father 
took a torch and went where she was. And the 
image stood still and lifeless, and the lady stood on 
the ground, stiff and rigid before it, holding out 
her hands. And the aged father saw her hands; 
and, with a cry, he rent his hood from his shoulders 
and wrapped it round her hands. And she talked, 
but not to him; yet he heard what had befallen 
her, and in a sealed book in the monastery they say 
it is written. They brought her to a convent which 
stood then hard by this church here, and there she 
dwelt. For two years she lived; but she spoke to 
none—nay, not to him that came to confess her—and 
no man saw her hands. But every night a sister laid 
fresh water and a length of fair white cloth by 
the door of her cell, and they heard the door 
open and close, and for an hour she moaned and 
cried: for then she uncovered her hands and 
bathed them, and bound them afresh with the 
white cloth as they are bound in her monument. 
Then she fell sick: and yet she would speak no 
word to the confessor, and she died mute. But, 
at the end, before her spirit fled, they that stood 
by the bed saw her painfully lift her bandaged 














hands to her lips and kiss them; and the sterner 
said that she lusted still after evil, but the more 
gentle prayed that it might be because God had 
cleansed her heart and hands. Which may be true 
I know not.” 

The old man ceased; and presently I said: 

“But her hands? Why i 

The sun shone brightly, and there was life in all 
the air round us: but he shuddered, and his voice 
sank to a whisper as he answered: 

“I know not. The aged father who saw them 
held his peace; but it was thought that there was 
something on her hands.” . 

As he spoke, the sound of a voice floated out of 
the little church. 

“ A mass is said here every day for the rescue of 
her soul,” said the old man. “ Will you enter, sir?” 

“There can be no harm in that,” said I. So I 
went in and heard a mass for the soul of the Lady 
with the Covered Hands, and looked again upon her 
face. And, be the story what it may, it is a 
strange fair face; and the eyes of it seemed to my 
fancy, as the priest chanted, to fix themselves on 
the muffled hands. And I believe that I also prayed 
for the rescue of her soul, and that one day the 
bandages should be taken away and the hands clean 
and meet for the sight of God. For I love to hold, 
with the gentler ones around her bed, that it was in 
this hope, and not in sin, that she kissed them before 
she died. ANTHONY HOPE. 











LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 





THE PEERS AND THE CONSTITUTION. 


S1r,— Now that everyone is thinking of the House of Lords, 
and the Leeds Conference is about to focus the opinion of the 
Liberal party on the point, it is well worth the while of the 
student, the cautious politician, and the lover of constitutionalism 
to read over again some of the weighty and dispassionate words 
of that eminently moderate man, Sir Erskine May. In his 
“ Constitutional History of England” (vol. i. cap. v.) he treats 
“the House of Lords and the Peerage.” 

He points out the great difference in the relationship between 
the two Houses before and since 1832, and shows that collisions 
were avoided in the earlier period because the influence of the 
Crown was able to reconcile the two. In fact, so great is the 
difference that we cannot logically deduce conclusions from the 
present time from supposed parallels to circumstances before 
1832; for since this time “ the Commons, deriving their authority 
directly from the people, have increased in power; and the in- 
fluences which formerly tended to bring them into harmony with 
the Lords have been impaired.” (P. 308.) 

I doubt if the nation has realised this necessary difference, 
even though the House of Lords appears to go on in much the 
same way. 

It always seems to me, remembering its constitution, an un- 
reasonable prejudice of our law-loving race, that we hate the 
idea of “swamping the Lords.” Let me give three not very 
“ Radical” opinions on the constitutionalism of the point :— 

I, “The King grants permission to Earl Grey and to his 
chancellor, Lord Brougham, to create such a number of peers as 
will be sufficient to insure the passing of the Reform Bill—first 
ealling up peers’ eldest sons.—William R. Windsor, May 17th, 
1832.” (P. 312.) 

II. May quotes a minute of the Cabinet drawn up in the 
previous January :— 

“It is with a view toa danger of this nature” (the Lords 
continuing to place themselves in opposition to the general 
wishes of the nation and the declared sense of the House of 
Commons) “that the constitution has given to the Crown the 

ower of dissolving or of making an addition to the House of 
Eaeia by the exercise of the high prerogative of creating peers, 
which has been vested in the King for this as well as for other 
important on poe (Pp. 315-316.) 

III. After quoting the Duke of Wellington—his is not one 
of my three non-Radical opinions—May says: ‘ He was finely 
answered by Lord Grey: ‘I say that if a majority of this House 
should have the power of acting adversely to the Crown and the 
Commons, and was determined to exercise that power, without 
being liable to check or control, the constitution is completely 
altered, and the Government of this country is not a limited 
monarchy ; it is no longer, my lords, the Crown, the Lords, and 
the Commons, but a House of Lords—a separate oligarchy— 
governing absolutely the others.’” (P. 314.) 

But the point which needs emphasis, not so much for the 
popular mind as for cautious politicians and lovers of consti- 
tutions, is that when a dissolution occurs the peers are not 
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affected by it: « creation of peers is merely the equivalent of a 
dissolution. “In no other way can the opinions of the House 
of Lords be brought into harmony with those of the people.” 
(FP. 315.) 

Finally, in a single sentence May sums up the way in which 
each of the three elements in our constitution is rightfully kept 
in check: “The Commons may be overborne by a dissolution— 
the Lords by a threatened creation of peers—the Crown by with- 
holding the supplies ; and all alike must bow to the popular will, 


when constitutionally expressed.” 


(P. 316.)—I am, yours truly, 
York, June 11th, 1894. 


ARTHUR ROWNTREE. 








THE DREAMER. 


— +2 


E lay among the corn, the golden corn, 
_ Which waved above him like a fleeting dream 
Of beauty, all intangible, unreal, 
And like a passing thought—mysterious. 
He lay among the corn, and as a sigh 
Of trembling happiness all exquisite, 
With some deep wondrous feeling unexpressed, 
Thrilleth along the spirit’s consciousness— 
So on a sunbeam quivering through the day 
An angel zephyr through the stillness came, 
And, sweeping o’er the corn, touched—so it seemed— 
Some secret purpose of his soul, which erst 
Had dormant lain, as an unconscious dream, 
And, like a hidden thought—mysterious. 


Some purpose of his soul, some undreamt dream, 
Some feeling in the background of his brain, 
Some subtle thought, some unexpressed desire, 
Some faint vague wish for things he knew not what, 
And—hardest to achieve of human things— 
Some longing for a simple life and good. 

He lay among the corn, and o’er his soul, 

Like an AZolian harp, the zephyr played, 
Touching the dim recesses of his mind, 

Awoke a sleeping music hidden there, 

Remnant of some past purpose of his soul 
Which erst perchance had lived its little day 
All unfulfilled as a sweet dream of bliss, 

And, like a passing thought—mysterious. 


He rose from out the corn, and, with a sigh 

For things impossible, upon his way 

The dreamer passed, into the busy mart 

Of human life, where dreams, and high intent, 

And noble purpose of the soul—yea, all 

That makes life beautiful and sweet and fair— 

Are silenced in the roar of passing things. 

And e’en the glory of the waving corn 

Lived in his mem'ry as a sweet regret, 

And dim the secret purpose of his soul, 

And well-nigh faded from his heart and thought 

The longing for a simple life and good ; 

Yet sweet that hour amid the golden corn, 

And, like a passing dream—mysterious. 
CONSTANCE MORGAN. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





Junius UNMASKED ONCE MOoRE. 
HIS famous controversy is wearing out. It has 
had a long life, and is an excellent example 
of the extraordinary interest the little breed of 
men have ever taken in trifles. The vast issues 
of the world do not usually disturb the minute 
intelligence of its inhabitants, and more labour and 
thought and acumen have been bestowed upon the 
paltry question who wrote sixty-four anonymous 
letters to a newspaper between the years 1767 and 
1772 than have been given to the war which lost 
America or to the chain of events which won India. 
Nor is this to be wondered at. Really important 
questions not only baffle our ingenuity, but overtax 
our strength. We can only exclaim— 


The charm about Junius was that whilst hp 
baffled our ingenuity and puzzled our wits, we 
could always feel that at least no mzysterions 
third party could intervene and render all on, 
calculations ridiculous by upsetting the very 
ground upon which we stood. Somebody wrote 
“Junius.” Who was he? These questions clearly 
fell within the scope of mortal minds. The claims 
of no less than forty-two persons to have written 
these fifty-nine or, at the most, sixty-nine letters 
have been urged in print, and for at least five-and. 
twenty of these gentlemen a great deal can be said, 
In Lowndes’ “ Bibliographer’s Manual” a list is sup- 
plied of more than fifty books or pamphlets dealing 
with this disputed authorship. There is only one 
way of ending such a controversy as this, and that 
is by ceasing to take any interest in it. 
























The world is at last beginning to do this. By 
the word world I mean our dear old friends the 
“reading public.” Of them I shall never bring my. 
self to speak one disrespectful word. “I thank 
Heaven,” once exclaimed a pious man of my ae. 
quaintance, “I can read anything ; even ‘ The Early 
Homes of the Prince Consort.’’” Such men are the 
salt of the earth. Without them where should we 
all be? The answer is obvious—on the rates. But 
even such fiery zeal as my friend’s sometimes flags, 
and then slowly dies. The fact that nobody now 
reads “ Junius” is not by itself sufficient to explain 
this lack of interest, because it is quite possible to 
be, for example, keenly interested in the question of 
the authorship of the Fourth Gospel and yet to be, 
so far as an outsider can judge, quite ignorant of, or 
at all events wholly indifferent to, the contents of 
that Gospel itself ; but still the fact that the style of 
“ Junius” has lost novelty and charm has doubtless 
something to do with this indisposition to worry any 
longer about his identity. 















For myself I have never taken any pleasure in 
this particular “ great unknown,” though I should not 
dream of denying his great parts asa newspaper writer. 
He was a heartless, impudent fellow, full of malice, 
envy, hatred, and all uncharitableness. His pretence 
for the public weal was all a sham, his boasted pun- 
gency not the pungency of a wholesome purifying 
medicine, but of some spiteful irritant. I can quote 
no greater condemnation of Lord Jeffery as a critic 
than by reminding the reader that he once asserted 
in the Edinburgh Review that it was Johnson and 
Junius who “made us feel the tameness and poor- 
ness of the serious style of Addison and Swift.” 


That the style of Junius had a great effect upon 
our newspaper writers is plain enough. He was a 
master in the art of abusing the plaintiff's attorney. 
It is easy to detect his influence in the leading 
articles of to-day’s party papers. But, as his last 
letter was written more than a hundred years ago, 
we can hardly be expected to go on reading him any 
longer. None the less, if people are to be found who 
still read Junius, I find no fault with them. Alll 
can say is—they are luckier than I am. 


The slight volume now before me—“ Junius Re- 
vealed,” by his; surviving grandson, H. R. Francis 
(Longmans)—is the latest (I dare not say the last) 
contribution to this much-debated question. Its 
author is anxious to prove that his grandfather, Sir 
Philip Francis, was “Junius,” and he produces a 
valuable piece of evidence to show that what is 
called the “feigned hand” of Junius—and all readers 
of Woodfall will know what that means—was the 
hand of Francis. It seems that in 1771 Philip 
Francis was at Bath with a friend called Tilgh- 
man. They cast “the eye of partiality” upon 
a Miss Giles, and in due course of post that 
young lady received a copy of verses written in 
a bold hand closely resembling Francis’s, but 
enclosed in an envelope which is unquestionably 
addressed in the feigned hand of Junius. Miss Giles 
became Mrs. King, and had a daughter who became 

















































“ Fortuna omnipotens et ineluctabile fatum !” 





Lady Puller,and Lady Puller many years ago gave a 
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facsimile of this envelope to the author of the little 
pook now under notice, and he long ago showed it to 
the aged Woodfall, who no sooner saw it than he 
exclaimed, with the fervour then natural to the 
subject, “ Good God! why, that is the feigned hand 
of Junius!” 


Some years later, about 1852, the author visited 
old Lady Francis, who told him that his grandfather 
once sent her by post some specimens of his youthful 
poetry. She produced these, and amongst them was a 
copy of the verses to Miss Giles. “I had now,” pro- 
ceeds the grandson, “ the complete key to the secret. 
J now saw it proved beyond rational question that 
Junius had sent to Miss Giles a copy of his own 
verses, and that those verses were written by 
Francis.” It may be so. 


The account given by Mr. H. R. Francis of his 
grandfather from family tradition is not inconsistent 
with his authorship. He was not what would be 
called an amiable man. “For instance, on one 
occasion, having to visit his two youngest daughters 
at a school kept by two worthy, but in his opinion 
not very profound ladies, he seemed bent on a 
general mystification.” After running on for a long 
time in a strain of energetic nonsense, which per- 
fectly confounded the governesses, he took out six- 
pence, and, presenting it to his daughters, desired 
them “ to divide it between them like honest fellows.” 
I hope the young ladies saw the joke. It escapes me. 
“What!” he would exclaim, when told by his 
eldest daughter that the little ones had been rather 
noisy, “* What! do they rebel? those green dragons, 
those sucking furies, do they rebel?” As I read 
this passage I cried out, “Junius, Junius! ‘Tis 
the style and the man.” I respectfully suggest to 
the reading public that judgment should be at once 
entered for or against Sir Philip Francis in this 
matter. If it is an honour to be Junius, let the 
honour be his; if a disgrace, let his be the disgrace ; 
but henceforth and for ever, let Francis be Junius 
and Junius Francis. A. B. 








REVIEWS. 





CAVOUR’S LETTERS TO MADAME DE CIR- 
COURT. 


Count Cavour AND MapAME DE CrrcouRT. Some un- 
published Correspondence. Edited by Count Nigra and 
translated by A. J. Butler. London, Paris and Melbourne : 
Cassell & Company, Ltd. 


ADAME DE CIRCOURT was a Russian by birth, 
i the daughter of General Klustine and Countess 
Vera Tolstoi. She received a cosmopolitan education, 
and spent her youth in making the acquaintance of 
most of the languages and the distinguished men of 
Europe. Several books were dedicated to her, and, 
under the name of “ Corinna Boristenide,” she was 
admitted to membership of the Roman Academy. 
She married a Frenchman, settled in Paris, and 
opened—if the phrase may be permitted—a salon. 
Thither, in 1835, when she was twenty-seven, came 
Count Camillo Cavour. He had just resigned his 
commission in the Sardinian Engineers, and was 
travelling to improve his mind. She says she recog- 
nised in him “the most high-minded man of his 
time,” and as many other people were also equally 
impressed with Cavour at first sight, there is no 
reason to doubt her recollection. Cobden told her 
in 1860 that, when he saw Cavour in 1847, he thought 
him the ablest man he ever knew. Cavour’s ability, 
though it was very deep, was also on the surface, 
Nor is it remarkable that Cavour should have felt 
at once a devotion to Mme. de Circourt which ceased 
only with his life. She seems to have been a woman 
of singularly sympathetic nature, more varied in her 
interests than profound in her intellect, a brilliant 
listener and a true friend. Cavour wrote to her in 
twenty-four years thirty-seven letters in French, 











some mere notes and others of considerable historical 
interest, all showing much intellectual intimacy. 
She treasured them all, and left them as a legacy to 
Count Nigra, who was then Italian Minister in Paris. 
He has edited them, and Mr. Butler has translated 
them into scholarly if somewhat elaborate English. 
They give one the impression of having been written 
by a foreigner who knew our language very well, 
and as Count Cavour was not quite perfect in his 
French this ought to be taken as great praise by the 
translator. 

The book is a very little book, which even the 
busiest man can read, and there would be no 
justification for stealing the good things of which 
it is full. Cavour begins with a description of 
England, which impressed him much as it has done 
most other foreigners on a first visit. “It is im- 
possible,” he says, “in London to keep up a corre- 
spondence with Paris; it is like trying to run in 
leaden shoes.” But Piedmont in 1856 was, he 
admits, even duller, and for ten years the letters 
speak of his flocks and herds and minor acquaint- 
ances. In 1844 he is shocked at the shameful associa- 
tion which M. de Lamartine had formed with George 
Sand. “How could the singer of Elvira attune his 
lyre to the voice of the bacchanal Lelia?”—a ques- 
tion to which the lady’s friends might perhaps 
have been ready with a retort. At this period 
his admirations were chiefly for the unimpass- 
ioned thinkers rather than for either the poets 
or the men of action. Nassau Senior was “the 
most enlightened thinker in Great Britain,” 
and Cavour absolutely agreed with his article of 
April, 1844, in the Edinburgh Review, about Ireland. 
In the fifties, however, the letters begin to 
speak more of himself, and therefore to be more 
absorbing. In 1852 he says: “I do not see the 
future in rose-colour, and it is not without grave 
apprehensions that I am about to plunge afresh into 
the whirlpool of politics.” But these doubts seem 
to pass away. In 1856 he is busy thinking of the 
threatened war and of the Mont Cenis tunnel. 
“Since Providence has ordained that Piedmont 
alone in Italy should be free and independent, 
Piedmont must use her freedom and independence 
to plead before Europe the cause of the unhappy 
peninsula.” Now the man of action begins to feel 
contempt for “our friends the doctrinaires.” Even 
when out of office, he remembers that “there is 
nothing in the world so ridiculous as a fallen 
Minister who sulks” and will not go to Switzerland, 
“that hospital for the wounded of politics”; but 
settles down in Savoy, bearing no grudge even 
against “my bitterest enemy, the TJ'imes.” 

This development of the man is interesting to 
trace. The unvarying consistency of his opinions is 
also interesting. He never wavered in his Parlia- 
mentarism. “If anyone were to succeed in per- 
suading the Italians that they wanted a dictator 
they would choose Garibaldi, not me; and they 
would be right. The Parliamentary road is longer, 
but surer. . . . The Mazzinians are less to be dreaded 
in the Chamber than in the clubs. . . . The calm, I 
may say heavy, atmosphere of Turin will soothe 
them, and they will go back tamed.” If the Par- 
liamentary history of Italy has not altogether ful- 
filled his anticipations, one cannot but admire the 
firm conviction. Would it have been better for 
Italy if her capital had remained in that calm 
atmosphere? So, too, in his anti-Clericalism. He 
is against the Jesuits because they are too powerful, 
but he would not deny them liberty. He knew, so 
he said, the instincts of the higher clergy thoroughly, 
and cannot believe in the zeal of the French bishops 
for freedom of instruction ; but he has no hostility 
to religion, and boasts of the piety of the Piedmontese 
peasants which their nationalism and Pio Nono’s mis- 
takes could not kill. He wishes to see the antagonism 
which had existed for centuries between the temporal 
power and the national spirit at an end, of course 
by the destruction of the temporal power, but not 
with any thought of weakening the spiritual power 
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of the Pope. “Sincere Catholics must recognise that 
he will be the gainer by the change,” and “the Pope 
and the Cardinals will gradually come under the 
influence of the liberal principles which prevail in 
Italy.” Sincere Catholics have been slow to recognise 
the truth, and the liberalism which has penetrated 
the Vatican is hardly of Italian growth; but Cavour 
was in this, as in his Parliamentarism, only a little 
too sanguine, 





MEDLEVAL ENGLISH TOWNS. 


Town LIFE IN THE FirreentuH Century. By Mrs. J. R. 
Green. In 2 vols. London: Macmillan & Co. 


Mrs. GREEN calls her book “ Town Life in the 
Fifteenth Century,” but she does not very strictly 
confine her investigations to the precise period 
implied by that limit of time. Her object seems 
to have been to draw as general a picture as she 
could of the characteristics of medizval town life in 
its fullest development. For this purpose she wisely 
selected the last century of the medieval period as 
the best adapted to her purpose, and the one in 
which most facts are known about the domestic and 
municipal life of England ; but when earlier or later 
facts illustrate her main theme, she has the good 
sense not to throw them aside. The choice of the 
title emphasises the fact that she is judicious enough 
to decline to concern herself with the thorny and 
probably insoluble problems connected with the 
origins of municipal government. Her object is to 
depict rather than to discuss, and, in the true spirit 
of her husband's teaching, she strives to make the 
lives of the mediwval burghers as vivid and clear to 
us as she can. Instead of coldly divesting herself of 
the feelings and prejudices of the nineteenth century, 
she carries them with her into her history; makes 
the past live again by showing its connection with 
the present, while she ever strives to show how the 
questions at issue and the problems discussed in the 
town halls and guild meetings of her period are not 
so far different from those which agitate us at the 
present day. 

This method has considerable advantages, and 
compensating grave defects. In the hands of a 
well-read, able, and accomplished scholar, such as 
Mrs. Green, the good results of her scheme stand 
out very clearly. Her vivid interest and sympathy 
give colour to the dry records and the obscure 
details. Her power of blending together insignificant 
and isolated facts into a picturesque and harmonious 
narrative invests her book with no small share of 
artistic merit. Her style is bright, attractive, and 
interesting ; her literary standard is high and well 
sustained ; her facts are adequately mastered, yet 
kept under due control. Though alive to the 
dangers of premature generalisation, and wisely 
distrustful of arguments that have no better basis 
than those “traps for the unwary,” “theories of 
natural tendency,” she never allows herself to be 
overwhelmed by the multitude of incoherent details 
which would have confused a less clear head and 
dulled a less ready pen. Her ardent enthusiasm 
for freedom, and her strong conviction that the 
medieval towns-folk were the best champions of 
the liberties of England, give a glow of fervour 
and warmth to all that she writes. She has plainly 
worked hard, and mastered both the local historians 
and the local records. She has worked her way 
through the reports of the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission, and has not neglected the modern 
foreign scholar, without whose labours her diffi- 
culties in collecting her widely scattered material 
would have been even heavier than they were. In 
all these matters we can join in the general chorus 
of praise with which Mrs. Green’s book has been 
greeted. She treats of her great subject adequately 
and worthily. She has made a really important 
contribution to English history, which will be read 
by scholars for its learning, and by the greater 
public for its vividness, liveliness, and general 








historical books into the two mutually exclusive 
categories of learned and popular, of which th 
former have few gleams of human interest, and the 
latter but few claims to serious knowledge. Mr 
Green’s book may, however, be fairly described g, 
both learned and popular. 

There are, however, some inevitable shortcoming; 
in the method pursued by Mrs. Green, and it is byt 
natural that the book has the defects of its qualities. 
The worst and most general fault is her constant 
tendency to over-emphasis and exaggeration, 4 
tendency which has the fuller scope to run riot as 
Mrs. Green had, as she confesses, but few oppor. 
tunities of general historical training, so that her 
grasp of the broader tendencies of general history jg 
not always so great as her knowledge of the details 
of her special subject. These two defects thus work 
together and account for nearly all the shortcomings 
to which we feel it our duty to call attention. Mrs, 
Green is so fond of her own subject that she tends to 
belittle everything else. Because the towns did such 
great things, she tends very unnecessarily to dispar. 
age the kings, the barons, and the churchmen, who, on 
the whole, played greater parts than the medizyva] 
townsfolk in the making of modern England. A 
good example of this is the violent denunciation of 
Warwick the Kingmaker in I., 258. We sympathise 
with her natural reaction from the view which Mr, 
Oman has given some currency to; but at least she 
should recognise the strong character, and the hard- 


simply treat him as a vulgar pirate and a brutal 
faction-leader. 
which she draws between what she calls, not very 
exactly, “towns on feudal estates,” and _ both 
“towns on church estates” and “towns on royal 
demesne.” It is true that, as the biggest towns 
in England were on royal domain, this class 
of boroughs had as a rule fuller liberties than 
those of the less important mediate towns whose 
lords were barons, bishops, or convents. But we 
do not believe that the interests of a great 
earl, as for example, the Earl of Leicester as 
Lord of Leicester, or the Earl of Lancaster as Lord 
of Liverpool, were, as regards those towns, one whit 
different from those of the King in the same relation. 
And even weaker seems Mrs. Green’s inference that 
an episcopal lord of a town was a master “ whose 
wealth, whose influence, whose political position, 
whose training made him a far more formidable 
opponent than any secular lord.” Equally un- 
considered is such a dictum as the following :— 
“In the Middle Ages the Knights of the Shire 
were the mere nominees of the wealthy or noble 
class, returned to Parliament by the power of the 
lord’s retainers, while the burgesses of the towns 
preserved a braver and freer tradition” (I., 7). The 
facts, as Dr. Stubbs has indicated long ago, are 
quite the contrary. The Constitutional historian 
will rub his eyes when he reads on I., 9, of the “ three 
estates of king, lords, and commons”—a view, if 
we remember rightly, which has also been main- 
tained by Lord Randolph Churchill. It is very 
unfair to the beautiful parish churches of the 
fifteenth century to speak of them as “big bare 
fabrics, whose size and ostentation too often did 
service for beauty” (I., 18); but Mrs. Green is 
almost as weak on the architectural as on the 
ecclesiastical side of her subject. It is very mis- 
leading when Mrs. Green describes the gradual and 
steady growth of fifteenth-century trade by such 
absurdly exaggerated terms as “the Industrial 
Revolution” and the “Commercial Revolution of 
the Fifteenth Century,” and to speak of the first 
faint beginnings of our foreign trade and manu- 
factures in terms that would be exaggerated if 
applied to the latter half of the seventeenth 
century; as, for instance, when she talks (I., 66) 
of how “ English merchant vessels met the Genoese 
or the Venetians in the seas of the Levant to fight 
for the carrying trade of the Mediterranean.” 
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—— 
01445,” but in 1451 (L, 64; ef. I, 119), and it 

jg not true that “not a single cry was raised 

for the recovery of our lost possessions.” “ Ships 

of Florence” (I, 77) were certainly not con- 

spicuous on the ocean “in the beginning of the 

fourteenth century,” and on L., 78, the passage about 

how “ Florence took the lead in the trade 

of the Mediterranean with England” confuses mer- 

chants with bankers and money-lenders. Having 

regard to the size of Elizabethan ships, and even 

the monsters of the Spanish Armada, it seems very 

unlikely that “the ordinary size of French ships 

seems to have been 1,000 or 1,200 tons” (I., 84) in 

the fifteenth century. We do not know why Mrs. 

Green is so sure that Bishop Moleyns wrote the “ Libel 

of English Polity,” or why she should repeat as 

a proved fact the claim of the Canning family to 

be descended from the famous Bristol merchant, 

William Cannynges. “ Niederburgund,” on I., 119, 
seems a strange country, as strange as the mystic 
island of “ Phoczea ” (I., 79), whence, we are told, went 
Genoese fleets to Southampton, a town of whose 
importance Mrs. Green speaks elsewhere (II., 290), 
in her usual strain of over-emphasis, and also sup- 
ports her view by references to the Historical MSS. 
Commission Reports that hardly bear out all that 
she says. Many of Mrs. Green’s references are 
rather vaguer than one would desire, and some we 
have altogether failed to discover. 

The most frequent errors, whether mere slips of 
detail or general misconceptions, are found in the 
earlier and more general parts of Mrs. Green’s book. 
Many of them are the result of the wrong notion 
which pervades the whole work, that the English 
towns were, so to say, small independent republics, 
isolated from the nation at large, and with a policy 
and interest quite different from those of the mass of 
the community. Others spring from a wrong con- 
ception of the relation of the mediwval English 
nation to the Church, and a habit of regarding 
the “Church” as a single great corporation, with 
common interests, policy and traditions, whereas, 
in its petty legal squabbles with neighbour- 
ing towns, it is not the Church in the abstract, 
but the individual bishop, college, convent, or parson 
that ought to be considered. Mrs. Green looks upon 
the constant strife of the Canterbury citizens with 
the Priory of Christchurch and the Abbey of St. 
Augustine’s as if they were not mere individual 
contests of unfriendly neighbours, but part of a 
great world-wide struggle between the laity and the 
clergy. Yet she is so little careful of technicalities 
that, so far as we can discover, she never tells us 
that Christchurch was the Cathedral Church; nor, 
in another place, does she mention that the great 
Monastery of St. Swithin’s was, in the same way, 
the Cathedral of the Bishops of Winchester 
(e.g., I., 322), but rather implies that it was not. 
And her tendency to vague eloquence, that is 
not, sometimes, far removed from “fine writing,” 
never becomes more irritating than when, on I., 383, 
she speaks of the destruction wrought in the carved 
work and details of Canterbury Cathedral in such 
loose language that the careless reader might well 
think that the “great ruin” she speaks of means 
that the Cathedral itself has shared the fate of 
Fountains or Tintern. 

The very interesting industrial parts cf the book 
are made less incisive than they might have been 
owing to Mrs. Green not having thoroughly realised 
the essential difference between the methods of 
medieval production and those of our own time; so 
that she is far too apt to be misled in her accounts 
of social struggles by illusive modern analogies. On 
the other hand, Mrs. Green does not hesitate to 
break more than one lance with so good a scholar as 
Dr. Gross, and in one point at least, where she rejects 
the theory of an early triumph and decay of demo- 
cratic government, we think that Mrs. Green proves 
her case. But this brings us back again to the point 
from which we started—namely, the merits rather 


Green’s book. It is with no wish to under-estimate 
the great value, historical and literary, of her work 
that we have dwelt at perhaps tedious length on 
some of those aspects of it which do not com- 
mend themselves to our judgment. And we are 
the more reluctant to do so as Mrs. Green, in her 
preface, speaks so feelingly of her own “ compunction 
and dismay” that it is difficult to speak freely of 
her shortcomings. But the book has so many high 
qualities that it is but common justice to its writer 
to deal with her work in all its aspects. And if Mrs. 
Green’s book has its defects of exaggeration and over- 
emphasis, strays occasionally from accuracy, espe- 
cially when dealing with more general problems, 
and leaves out or slurs over some sides of her subject 
which we conceive to be of the utmost importance, 
it remains a book such as anyone may well be proud 
to have written. It is a real addition to our his- 
torical literature, and a worthy memorial to the 
great writer to whose memory it is dedicated and 
whose spirit inspired its production. 





VERSE AND VERSE-TRANSLATIONS. 


Tae CHAMELEON’s DisH. By Theodore Tilton. New edition. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

Quorsum? THe Cry oF Human Surrerine. By F. W. 
Ragg. London: Rivington, Percival & Co. 

Tue Farrest oF THE ANGELS. By Mary Colborne-Veel. 
London: Horace Cox. 

Poems, Sonnets, Songs AND VERSES. By the author of 
“The Professor.” London; George Bell & Sons, 

Tue Barp OF THE Dimpovitza. Second series. Collected 
by Héléne Vacaresco. Translated by Carmen Sylva and 
Alma Strettell. London: Osgood, MeIlvaine & Co. 

Some TRANSLATIONS FROM CHARLES BAUDELAIRE. By 
H.C. London: Digby, Long & Co. 

Branp. Translated by F. Edmund Garrett. London: T, 
Fisher Unwin. 

Lays or Ancrent Inpra. By Romesh Chunder Dutt. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 


Futty half of Mr. Tilton’s volume is occupied by 
a long, irregular poem, entitled “Carl Olaf's 
Canticle,” which is undeniably tedious; but the re- 
maining half contains much interesting and delightful 
matter. Mr. Tilton’s special mood appears to best 
advantage in his new version of “ Ponce de Leon’s 
Fount of Youth.” It suggests a fusion of the lighter 
veins of Byron and Cowper, and is altogether a 
remarkable performance: over a hundred and fifty 
verses—smooth, easy, and entertaining. Mr. Tilton 
strikes a deep note often, but is at his best in his 
sportive humour—which, with him, is sometimes 
true humour, the smile that catches back a tear, the 
hope that flutters up to its own amazement from the 
depths of despair. If Mr. Ragg had only possessed 
a dash of Mr. Tilton’s humour! He has sincerity 
and strength, command of language, and descriptive 
gifts; but we can find no reason for the form his 
work has taken. It is true that Wordsworth wrote 
the “Excursion”; but that great and wearisome 
work contains its excuse in its wonderful passages 
of poetic thought and actual poetry. Moreover, it 
Was an experiment—which a sense of humour, not 
to speak of poetic sense, would prevent even the 
most didactic mind from attempting to repeat. A 
spirit-stirring sermon, a suggestive essay, perhaps a 
powerful short story, would give Mr. Ragg more 
scope. His strength, faith, and passion are twisted 
out of shape in this laboured attempt at a form alien 
to his genius. 
“O, weariful wasting of time 

To be haunted by visions of rhyme; 

For poetry, everyone knows, 

Is the last thing a colony grows!” 


So sings Mrs. Mary Colborne-Veel, of Christchurch, 
New Zealand. Mrs. Colborne-Veel has a pretty 
natural gift of her own; but she would be likelier 
to hasten a poetic era in New Zealand if she 
would leave Old Testament subjects and Millais’ 
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pastorals. In Sicily was the golden age of the Greek 
pastoral. In New Zealand, when comes the English 
Theocritus ? 

The author of “ The Professor” has literary gifts, 
an eager fancy, and a strenuous mind, which show to 
more advantage in this new volume than in the last; 
but the bulk of the contents would have been more 
properly expressed in prose. 

We are grateful to collector, translators and pub- 
lishers for this second series of “The Bard of the 
Dimbovitza.” Perhaps it contains nothing equal to 
one or two of the marvellous songs of the first 
series; but it is all poetry straight from the hearts 
of simple men and women. Particular interest 
attaches to one song entitled “ Mad.” It was 
actually overheard and noted down from the lips 
of a woman who had gone distraught upon the 
loss of her lover. This poor creature could never 
be got to stay in her cottage, but haunted a wood 
near the Vacaresco house, where she would of an 
evening light a fire and sing a song beside it. It 
is wonderful to meet these people; they know 
nothing of the Darwinian theory, of Malthus, or of 
a minimum wage, and so are still able to love and 
hate, to mourn and to avenge: maidens singing 
“for very wantonness of youth”; the soldier who 
bids his mother tell his sweetheart how he died 


“As of some other man 
Unto some other maid; 
But if my sweetheart drop her spindle, saying, 
‘That was a hero!’ 
Then shalt thou speak my name to her”; 


the jealous murderer; the anguished widow; the 
childless couples who hear the blades of corn in the 
furrows crying “ We, we are born!” the bereaved 
mother ; the forsaken wife whose heart 


“Ts full of rising tears 
As the buds are full of sap;” 


the gallant heiducks, and luteplayers, and the 
maidens spinning and singing ina circle, are all of 
them as near nature as the flowers growing in the 
wood. Two quotations must be made: this of the 
mother whose first child was still-born :— 


~ Toward thy husband stretch thou forth thy hand 
With gentle smile, that he 
May smile again, and think of Death no more; 
For Death it was not 


That passed through this thy house; but it was Life 
That would not take up her abode therein.” 


And this, spoken by Sleep personified :— 


“And Death speaks thus to me: ‘Why dost thou let them 
Awaken again?’ But I let men awaken 
That they may hold me more dear. 

And I lay a smile on their lips, moreover, 
Instead of the tears they have shed. 
‘Thou hast the face of my heart’s belovéd,’ 
The maiden saith to me; and the wife: 
‘The voice of my husband hast thou.’ 
Death suffereth me to seek through the graves, 
And bring forth those who long have slept 

To those who sleep but an hour.” 


There are various fugitive translations of poems 
of Baudelaire in English, and we have seen two 
volumes containing a few versions among other 
matter ; but “ H. C.” is the first to offer us, so far as 
we know, a representative selection from Baudelaire’s 
poems. Besides the considerable credit due for this 
alone, the translator deserves high commendation for 
the skill displayed in his work, and the freedom and 
power of the renderings. 

Mr. F. Edmund Garrett's verse translation of 
“Brand” is admirably done; it is most fluent, and 
often very little like a translation, so well is the 
matter re-cast. “Brand” displays Ibsen's Titanic 
power at its height. On reading it for a first time, 
the feeling is as if a molecular change were taking 
place in one’s whole being. A second—a third— 
reading, if at a sufficient interval, produces almost 
the same effect, and you begin to realise that it is 


—s 


one spot, blow after blow, until it grows hot ang 
reels, and you turn to Faust, you turn to Hamlet, 
with their finer touches to finer issues, and their 
broad humanity. Brand is a giant, and we go apart 
with him and his inhumanity among the fells ang 
glaciers willingly for a little; but when we have 
been awed and frozen, we hurry back among men to 
be thawed to life in Auerbach’'s cellar, or Marguerite’s 
room; to know again at Ophelia’s grave the melan. 
choly we love, and to hear Hamlet say to Horatio :— 


“ Absent thee from felicity a while.” 


Mr. Romesh Chunder Dutt’s renderings into 
English of Indian poetry are remarkable as the work 
of a foreigner, but are not otherwise very notable. 





THE PRELUDE TO SHAKSPERE. 


Tue EnGiish Reticiovs Drama. By Katharine Lee 
Bates. New York: Maemillan & Co. 


It is pleasant to find such lectures as these— 
scholarly, suggestive, and picturesque—delivered in 
“the Summer School of Colorado Springs,” doubtless 
to an audience that enjoyed hearing them. *‘ Miss 
Bates has put together in a readable volume nearly 
all that the average man or woman need to re- 
member concerning Mysteries and Miracle Plays; 
but it is a great deal more than most have ever 
cared to learn. The common editions of Shakspere 
do not touch on this subject; we are introduced to 
the mighty master as though he were self-created, 
without antecedents or ancestors, like Melchisedek, 
King of Salem. And yet, as the author proves, our 
Hamlets and Macbeths came, by no indirect pedi- 
gree, out of those “centuries of religion, art, and 
passion” which, barbarous though they were, have 
bequeathed to us the Gothic cathedral and the 
drama that was once acted in its chancel or nave. 

It is by no means overweening to maintain, as 
the author does, that the Miracle Play was the 
training-school of the romantic or Elizabethan 
stage. The like has come to pass elsewhere—among 
the Greeks, with their lyric service at Delphi, their 
symbolic story at Eleusis, and their dance round the 
altar of Dionysus, from which the great and noble 
trilogies were derived of which we possess little 
more than fragments. But among the Hindus, also, 
it is probable, says Sir Monier Williams, that “ scenic 
entertainments took place at religious festivals,” and 
especially at the opening of spring—the Eastertide 
which all the world celebrates, as well as Christians. 
Nor is the mixture of sacred and secular dialects 
wanting in the Sanscrit plays any more than in our 
own. What is so piquant as the Latin stage- 
directions which run through the broad Northern 
English of the Cycle of York? We see the new 
tragedy and comedy which shall, by-and-by, take 
all life for its province, rising by fits and starts out 
of the old-world, sacred, apocryphal, and legendary 
tableaux which the author not untruly describes as 
“dramatic versions of the Bible” enacted in church, 
with bold realism, humour as coarse as it is some- 
times forcible, and a pathos and homelike tenderness 
not even now quite incapable of touching the heart. 
Unities of place and time are scattered to the wind, 
as in our sovereign poet. Nevertheless, that essential 
unity which binds many incidents into one rounded 
and complete action is hardly ever broken. And 
the interest, as we call it, the life, movement, and 
final satisfying of our demand for poetical justice, 
these believers in their own creed knew well how 
to keep up throughout. All they required was to 
take the Bible-story at its various turning-points, 
and to cast over the beginning a gleam of that 
light which breaks out full towards the close. Their 
Passion Play led up to the “Harrowing of Hell,” 
to the Resurrection, and the triumph of incarnate 
Good over Evil. “Strife, the mother of invention,” 
according to the Greek singer, was here the mother 
of pathetic and, at length, victorious suffering. 
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symphony of the life and death of Christ, passing 
through discord to a full harmonious reconciliation 
of Divine and human, gave the tone to these most 
varied chords; they were themes wrought on a 
common background, with which all who came to 
listen were familiar, and so the more likely to be 
affected, as by touches that found all manner of 
echoes within them. Such was the original and most 
inspiriting device whereby religion made for itself 
imagery level to the apprehension of the meanest 
rustic. Life abounded in this sacred colour; the 
Church was not a dull meeting-house, where one man 
droned plausibilities to a congregation taking its 
Sunday nap; and if the stage was rude, hearty, and 
jocular—still, it preached effectively to thousands. 

The Reformation, which was chiefly a Semitic 
revolt against Aryan influences—against the Roman 
Church, but likewise against the Renaissance, and all 
forms of art and merely human effort—swept these 
Miracles and Mysteries out of the cathedrals, broke 
the stained glass with iconoclastic hammers, be- 
headed the Madonna and the saints, put abstract 
theories instead of living pictures before the crowd, 
and has been ever since lost in astonishment because 
the churches are for the most part empty. Perhaps 
there never was such a delusion as that which sub- 
stituted for this acted, painted, and chanted Bible a 
thing of types and reading, like that which “the 
Most High and Mighty Prince, James” had translated 
out of the original tongues for his loving subjects. 
How many Englishmen would know their Shake- 
speare by heart were he banished from the stage to 
the library? Yet this, or something not very dis- 
similar, is what happened to the Bible when its most 
widely-spread and most legible edition—that of the 
decorated church and the Mystery Plays—was put 
under anathema and condemned as pagan. The bare 
letter remained; the illumination, quaint and striking, 
which had cast over it a mediwval glory, was white- 
washed from the walls; and religion ceased to be 
popular as it became abstruse and technical. 

Giving us so much pleasant history; apt selec- 
tions of this rugged, yet not always feeble verse ; and 
sketches, no less bright than accurate, of the manner 
in which the plays were brought on the stage—we 
can searcely require that Miss Bates should have 
followed up her subject into its modern issues. Yet 
the names of Calderon, Shakespeare, and Goethe 
suggest how much might be done in this fruitful 
field. Calderon’s Autos, which are Moralities 
designed for the festival of Corpus Christi, include 
some of the noblest dramas ever written. As regards 
Shakespeare, it is not too much to say that the 
instinct which has claimed him as an adherent of 
the old Faith—whatever be its Dryasdust validity— 
must have been quickened into assertion by the 
affinities of his genial spirit, of his daring mixture of 
comic and tragic, and of his vivid colouring, with the 
plays which, during his boyhood, degenerated into 
mere pageants such as Hall describes, and the memory 
of which cannot altogether have faded away in rural 
England. Goethe, as everyone knows, gave to “Faust” 
the very structure of a Miracle Play,and has borrowed 
some of his entrancing metres from those which 
had lingered during centuries among the German 
peasants. But the religious feeling was gone; and 
Mephistopheles, the heir of a mythology which must 
have moved him to ironical laughter, sits on the 
ruins of the old stage, with its properties heaped 
about him, its Bible the sport of pedants, who tear it 
to shreds because they are not inspired to see a 
meaning in it, and the eternal tragedy of man’s 
temptation and fall turned to a simple love-tale. 
There is a world-drama in these things, of which the 
actors, separated by hundreds of years and wide 
intervals of culture, have been quite unconscious. 
But these relics of a worship that was living in its 
day and profoundly human may remind us of a 
popular need at present left unsatisfied no less by 
divines than by dramatists. The grey monotone of 
religion has infected life in these countries. A little 
more colouring would do neither of them harm. 





MONETARY PROBLEMS. 


A TREATISE ON Mongy AND Essays ON MONETARY 
Prostems. By J. Shield Nicholson. Second Edition. 
London and Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black. 


ALTHOUGH this work is said to be a second edition, 
it is not strictly so, for a number of papers have been 
added that have appeared during the past two or 
three years in various newspapers and other period- 
icals. But the principal essay is a second edition, 
and we are told that it is revised and enlarged, 
although it has not been brought down to the 
present time. That the work has reached a second 
edition affords evidence of the great popular interest 
now felt in monetary discussions. But it is proof like- 
wise of the very little discrimination of the public in 
such matters, and the blind groping and looking for 
a lead without any means of judging where a lead is 
likely to be found. 

As a matter of fact Professor Nicholson's book is 
a bundle of fallacies from beginning to end, and 
many of the errors are such as, outside of political 
economy, one would not expect to get even from a 
schoolboy. But in political economy, especially in 
the works of the Ricardian school, we are so ac- 
customed to all sorts of absurdities that they have 
come generally to be accepted. In his treatise upon 
money, which occupies the first half of the book, 
and to which the remainder is little more than sup- 
plementary, Professor Nicholson tells us, following 
the accepted theory, that value is determined by 
demand and supply; but he admits that the most 
urgent demand has no influence upon value, and that 
there is often a very large supply which the holders 
would be only too glad to part with if they could. 
Therefore he says: “ Both demand and supply mean 
demand and supply at a price.” He goes on a little 
later to add that demand and supply both depend 
upon price. According to this notable theory, value 
is determined by demand and supply; demand and 
supply in their turn are determined by price; and 
price, we need hardly add, is only value expressed in 
terms of money. Therefore we arrive at the con- 
clusion that value is determined by value. Can the 
force of puzzle-headedness farther go? But this is 
merely preliminary. It deals simply with a defini- 
tion; and the reader may think that a man may 
stumble in his definitions and yet may be a fairly 
good reasoner for all that. Let us proceed, then, to 
the body of the treatise, and see how the Professor 
deals with the subject which he has specially chosen 
for discussion. 

The value of money, he tells us, is determined, 
among other things, by its quantity. He admits, of 
course, that there are other causes; but this he puts 
forward in the very forefront as the principal cause, 
And he arrives at this conclusion in the following 
way :—He assumes a hypothetical market in which 
every business transaction has to be conducted by 
means of money—in which, that is to say, there is 
neither credit nor barter. In this market he assumes 
that there are ten traders, each with one kind of 
commodity and no money, and one trader with all 
the money, which happens to be a hundred pieces, 
and no commodities. The moneyed man estimates 
each commodity at exactly the same value as each 
of the others, and it follows that the purchasing 
power, or value, of the money will be ten—ten com- 
modities being offered for a hundred pieces of money, 
each fetching ten pieces. We beg such of our 
readers as are not familiar with the lucubrations of 
the Ricardian school not to suppose that we are 
either parodying or satirising Professor Nicholson: 
we are simply summarising in good faith his own 
argument. Having established to his own satisfac- 
tion in this sapient way that the quantity of money 
is one of the principal determining causes of the 
value of money, he goes on to confirm the conclusion 
by. historical illustrations, and, amongst the rest, he 
refers to the French assignats during the Revolution. 
Between the end of 1794 and the beginning of 1796 the 
issues of assignats increased from about 7,000 millions 
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to about 45,000 millions, and at the latter period a 
paper note of the nominal valueof £4 wasreally worth 
only about 3d. If Professor Nicholson had a little 
more true historical knowledge, and was somewhat 
more capable of tracing cause and effect, he would 
see that the magnitude of the issues of assignats 
was a consequence of the discredit of the French 
Government—not a cause of the depreciation of the 
assignats. In 1789 the whole system of French 
government absolutely broke down, so that the 
King, with the entire authority of the realm in his 
hands, had to call together the States General in uhe 
hope of finding some remedy for the national evils. 
Everybody knows how matters grew worse month 
after month and year after year: how what had 
been supposed to be the most powerful and splendid 
monarchy in Europe disappeared in blood; how the 
Church was proscribed; how the nobles fled and 
their properties were confiscated ; how insurrections 
broke out north and south, and how the other 
Powers of Europe combined to crush the rising 
Republic. Everybody knows, further, how revo- 
lution followed revolution, how disorder grew 
greater and greater: how, in short, except upon the 
battlefield, France seemed to be passing from one 
disaster to another greater and more irremediable. 
Whatever the revolutionary leaders were, at all 
events they had public spirit and public courage. 
They faced their difficulties like men, and amongst 
other things they raised money in the best way they 
could. One of their resources was to issue assignats 
in the way pointed out above. But surely no his- 
torical student with even a rudiment of the historical 
spirit in him will suppose that the depreciation of 
the assignats was the result of the extraordinary 
issues. On the contrary, the extraordinary issues 
became necessary because the assignats bought less 
and less and went shorter and shorter distances as 
the days passed. And this is a specimen of the way 
in which our youth at our principal schools and 
colleges are being taught the great lessons of 
history! 

Everybody who is not blinded by pseudo-science 
knows that money is not employed, even in the back- 
ward countries, in the majority of commercial trans- 
actions. However remote the district may be, there 
is some kind of credit. The gombeen man, the village 
usurer and his compeers, may take the place of the 
banker ; but there is always a lender of money and 
there is always credit. And prices are determined not 
by the quantity of money—which is one of the ab- 
surdities which made Sir Robert Peel’s Bank Charter 
Act so mischievous as it has proved in practice—but 
by credit. If John Jones is willing to take a bill 
from William Smith, William Smith is as potent a 
purchaser as if he had the actual money in his pocket. 
Similarly, if Richard Roe is willing to accept a note of 
hand with two securities from John Jones, John 
Jones is able to buy just as well as if he had money. 
Even in the most backward countries, then, it is not 
money, but credit, which determines prices. In the 
advanced countries like our own, this is even still 
more the case. Almost the entire wholesale and 
manufacturing trade of this country is conducted 
without any money passing. Anyone who will 
look at the returns of the Clearing House Associa- 
tion will see that the money represents only about 
1 per cent. of the means of payment. Practically 
the whole business of the country of this kind is 
conducted upon credit. So, again, almost every 
reader knows from his own personal experience that 
the bulk of his payments and the bulk of his receipts 
pass by means of cheques. Money is used in retail 
payments, especially by women, and it is used in the 
payment of wages; but in the great business of the 
world it has almost ceased to be of any importance. 
And yet Professor Nicholson and those who think 
with him go on parroting the old theory, which was 
excusable when put forward by the fathers of 
political economy, but which is absolutely in- 
excusable now, when every clerk in the City would 
be able to instruct him better. 
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By Gilbert Parker 


By J. Fogerty. 


In 3 vols, 


Mr. GILBERT PARKER has re-written the story which 
he now publishes under the title of “ The Translation 
of a Savage.” We cannot quite decide whether we 
like the story best in its original or its revised form: 
but in either case it is a striking tale, distinctly 
above the average, both in conception and execution, 
Mr. Parker has taken an old theme as the subject of 
his tale, but he has carried it out with a daring and 
thoroughness that give originality to the idea itself, 
A young Englishman of good family, who is tem. 
porarily living in the Hudson's Bay Territory, 
suddenly learns that he has been jilted by the 
girl he loves in England, and suspects that his 
family are secretly rejoiced at the fact. Mad with 
rage and jealousy, he resolves to avenge him- 
self upon his friends and relatives at home, and does 
so by marrying with all due formality Lali, the 
pretty half-caste daughter of Eye-of-the-Moon, an 
Indian chief. This poor savage he despatches forth- 
with, clad in blanket and mocassins, to his father’s 
house in Hertfordshire, and finds comfort in the 
thought of the consternation of his parents when 
they see the daughter he has presented to them. 
Consternation there is, and plenty of it, when poor 
Lali makes her appearance at Grayhope. Her father. 
and mother-in-law, General and Mrs. Armour, are 
overwhelmed, as they well may be, at the prospect of 
having to civilise and educate this untamed savage. 
Nevertheless, they set about their task loyally. They 
would hardly have succeeded in it but for two facts. 
One is the birth of a son to Lali, who favours Frank 
Armour as well as his Indian mother, and the other 
the existence of Frank Armour’s brother Richard, 
who is as wise as he is generous, and who wins his 
way into the heart of the savage when everybody 
else fails to do so. Now, we do not know that Mr. 
Gilbert Parker is justified in showing us so complete 
a transformation as that which in the course of a 
few years converts a wild Indian squaw into the 
refined and polished beauty who becomes the idol 
of London society. For our part, we doubt the 
possibility of a transformation so complete and 
triumphant, and from this point of view we are 
consequently not prepared to express unqualified 
approval of Mr. Parker's work. But it is possible 
to enjoy without approving, and real enjoyment is 
to be obtained from the perusal of this touching and 
powerful story. 

With a lively recollection of the conspicuous 
merits of “Juanita,” we turned eagerly to Mr. 
Fogerty’s new novel, “ A Hunted Life.” It contains 
many good things, and some of the special virtues 
of his earlier book are to be found init. There are 
graphic and picturesque descriptions of the wild West 
Coast of Africa, some delicate bits of character- 
painting, and pictures of Irish life that are instinct 
with knowledge; but the story, as a whole, falls 
short of “ Juanita;” it lacks living interest, and the 
plot is not strong enough to carry the lengthy narra- 
tive. If Mr. Fogerty had rewritten his book, com- 
pressing the earlier chapters and giving in their 
place that last chapter which is missing, “‘ A Hunted 
Life” might have been one of the best novels of the 
year. As it is, it just falls short of being this, and 
we have, therefore, to criticise it in a different key 
from that which was appropriate when we last 
wrote of his work. The man for whose life there 
is a hunt, is, we presume, Mr. Power, the great land- 
owner and merchant who dominates that part of 
Ireland in which the scene of the story is laid. Mr. 
Power has roused the anger of twin brothers, called 
Ryan, and they vow to be revenged upon him. It 
is no ordinary grievance under which they are 
suffering, for their mother had been accidentally 
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killed whilst being evicted from her cottage on Mr 


Power's estate. In avenging this deed, one of the 
Ryans shoots Mrs. Power, and severely wounds her 
husband. This, however, does not close the blood- 
feud, for after his wife’s death Mr. Power has to 
take shelter on a lonely islet off the coast, in order 
to avoid his enemies. But the latter have another 
object on which they are determined to wreak their 
yengeance. This is Mr. Power's eldest son, and the 
grievance of the Ryans against him is not less sub- 
stantial than their grievance against the father. 
Young Power had deceived the sister of the Ryans 
by going through a form of marriage with her 
which had no legal effect, and leaving her with a 
child who was illegitimate. Much as the Ryans 
hate the landlord who was responsible for their 
mother’s death, they hate their sister's seducer still 
more fiercely ; and his also is, consequently, a hunted 
life. There are many excellent episodes in the course 
of the story. We have the usual trial for murder, 
the person tried being innocent. We have the escape 
of the criminal, and finally the tracking, not only of 
Mr. Power, but of his son, to their island refuge. 
The son pays the penalty of his misdeeds; the father 
escapes and finds shelter on the Continent, where, 
apparently, Irish vengeance never follows anybody. 
But the story wants more concentration and more 
of living interest to be as successful as its prede- 
cessors from the same pen were. 

The author of “Love on a Mortal Lease”’ is, 
presumably, a new recruit in the ranks of the 
novelists; but it must at once be owned that in no 
way does she betray inexperience in her art. Her 
style is easy and polished, whilst, from first to last, 
her grip upon the story is firm. The characters are 
well drawn and consistently developed, the dialogue 
is clever, if somewhat artificial, and the story is 
distinctly powerful. But, having admitted all this, 
we must add that the book is by no means a pleasant 
or cheerful one. Rachel Gwynne, its very modern 
heroine, is afflicted with the “ new ” woman's craze for 
experimental emotions. “I want,” she remarks to a 
male friend, “to know what the different passions 
feel like. I want to hate and to love, and to sin and 
repent, and sin again and not repent.” And as 
Rachel is a wonderfully beautiful and gifted young 
woman of barely one-and-twenty, this unfortunate 
yearning naturally leads to considerable complica- 
tions in her career. For she tries dangerous experi- 
ments in social ethics, with no better luck than has 
attended all other women in such circumstances. A 
certain Colonel Leigh, possessing a handsome face 
and no morals, persuades her to live with him, un- 
fettered by legal bonds ; and, of course, poor Rachel's 
revolt against social conventions ends in disaster. 
True, she eventually becomes his wife, and a countess 
to boot ; but the incurably shallow nature of the man 
for whom she has wrecked her life, brings her punish- 
ment enough to avenge the wounded proprieties to 
the utmost. The tragedy of Rachel's marriage is 
worked out in some powerful scenes, and the story 
is told with much pathos and keen flashes of insight 
into character; but it is, on the whole, painful in 
effect and morbid in tone. Mrs. Shakespear dedi- 
cates the book “to John Oliver Hobbes,” and has 
palpably modelled herself upon that clever lady's 
style. Thus “Love on a Mortal Lease,” though a 
clever and thoughtful story, is marred by a certain 
artificiality and over-elaboration. Heroines of Rachel 
Gwynne’s type, self-absorbed and prematurely cynical, 
make one pine for a little less affectation and a little 
more nature. But, of its kind, the book shows real 
merit, and gives promise of good work in the future. 





AFTER DINNER IN THE TEMPLE. 


Mipptz Tempre Taste Tarx. By W. G. Thorpe. 
Hutchinson & Co. 

Mr. Tuorre wrete a lively volume of miscellaneous stories 

which he called “ Still Life of the Middle Temple.” His friends 

asked him to write another, and he has written it. Indeed, 

there is no reason why he should not go on writing such books 

for ever, getting just a little less lively each time. People tell 
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stories in the Middle Temple perhaps a little more than they do 
elsewhere, for if one dines at six there is plenty of time to sit 
over one’s wine. But the stories are much the same stories as 
other people tell, and this book will therefore be chiefly interesting 
to ladies who leave the table before the stories but yearn to stay 
for the cigarettes. There are a couple of chapters in which the 
ancient hits out at the benchers as most men do who would have 
been benchers if one qualified for the bench, as for the bar, by 
dining in hall. But the rest of the book has no special connection 
with the Middle Temple. It contains some not very improper 
stories of kings and their mistresses, of judges before our bench 
became domesticated, of bishops and their minor failings. 
Perhaps the best is a story of the late Archbishop Thomson, 
who sometimes borrowed money. On the oceasion of the Lambeth 
Conference the Bishop of Winchester said: “We have some 
curious sees represented here: one is the Bishop of Ohio 
(O.1.0.), another the Bishop of Iowa (I.0.A.), but where is the 
Archbishop of 1.0.U.?” 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


WE are not surprised to find that a second edition of Mr- 
Inglis’ “ Oor Ain Folk” has been called for within a few weeks 
of publication. It consists of racy stories of the Highland 
parish of Glenesk, through which the brawling North Esk 
winds its way. Mr. Inglis, who is known by books of travel on 
New Zealand and Australia, and perhaps still better by his 
twelve years’ reminiscences as an indigo-planter, entitled, “ Sport 
and Work on the Nepaul Frontier,’ is a son of the Manse. 
Much of the interest of the present volume consists in its vivid 
and sometimes pathetic memories of the Disruption Movement, 
and of the spirit of self-sacrifice which led five hundred 
ministers in 1843 to surrender their homes and their livings. 
The book helps us to understand the simple heroism of that 
great response to conscience, and it throws into impressive 
relief the characteristics of what was in truth an act of faith 
which startled the world of contemporary thought and opinion. 
Dean Ramsay, Norman McLeod, George MacDonald, and, more 
recently, J. M. Barrie and S. R. Crockett, have made us all 
familiar with the lights and shadows of Scottish life and 
character, and have interpreted with knowledge and sympath 
the social, intellectual, and religious facts and forces which 
have given dignity, purpose, and self-respect to even village 
communities. Mr. Inglis states that he has tried to give 
glimpses aud sketches of many of the quaint customs, the curious 
oddities of style and dress, the old-fashioned modes of thought, 
and the strongly-marked individualities of a generation which is 
rapidly disappearing. He describes, often with sly humour, 
many a saying which is racy of the soil, the village dominie, the 
village poet, the hand-loom weavers and their ways, the position 
of the minister in the life of the people, and the sturdy, self- 
reliant, outspoken, kind-hearted life of the people. The book is 
a storehouse of witty retorts, and is full of shrewd observation 
and vivid pictures of a phase of society which has passed away— 
whether for better or whether for worse remains yet to be seen. 
One of the best of the “ pawky” stories in the book relates to 
Miss Brown, the gentle, philanthropic sister of the author of 
“Rab and his Friends.” The lady was unwearying in her 
ministrations to the aged poor, and always carried a basket as 
well as a Bible. One of her pensioners greatly troubled the 
sweet old soul. He was an aged, callons fellow, who would 
greedily accept the creature comforts offered to him; but when 
the Bible was opened, like King Hezekiah, he turned his face to 
the wall. One day Miss Brown, whilst still uncertain whether 
reverence for the Book or distaste for its precepts was responsible 
for the man’s strange conduct, chanced to read a chapter which 
set forth Solomon’s glory, the number of his wives, the splendour 
of his Court, and the pomp and luxury of his Oriental surround- 
ings. The old man suddenly turned round, “ with a flicker of 
humour in his faded eyes” and on his lips the exclamation, 
“Eh, Miss Broon, what great preevileges thae Auld Testament 
saints maun hae enjoyed!” There lives no record of reply; but 
the good lady, like her brother, had a rich sense of humonr, and 
doubtless it preva'led when once the first shock of surprise had 
spent its force. 

It is possible to gather a clear and accurate idea of winter 
and summer farming in the Dominion from Mr. Johnstone s 
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“ Excursions in Canada.” He states that one common cause of 
failure in Canada is that Englishmen are in too great a hurry to 
make a fortune. It frequently happens that they stake their 
all at once on land recommended to them by someone who is 
interested in colonising that particular district, and they are 
forced, in consequence, to borrow money at an exorbitant rate 
of interest, in order to live until they have learnt the secret of 
remunerative farming. In every colony we are reminded that 
there are unscrupulous people who are prepared to weleome the 
novice to prey upon his inexperience. After all, the lad who goes 
out to Canada with little more than a strong pair of hands and 
some knowledge of agricultural work has the best chance, since 
he readily finds employment, and is, of course, not worth the 
attention of slesule sharpers. No attempt is made to conceal 


the fact that, if farming is hazardous and slow to yield a profit 
in Enyland, it is far more risky and experimental in the fickle 


climate of the North-West. At the same time, if the new-comer 
will adapt himself to cireumstances, and farm on Canadian soil 
in the only practical way—that, namely, which the experience 
of others suggests—this book shows that his chances of success 
are considerable. The Canadians, it seems, divide the English 
settlers into farmers who work, remittance farmers, and brick- 
board farmers; the latter is an up-country term for a covered 
vehicle made to hold two people and their baggage. The term 
is applied chiefly to a farmer who does nothing but drive about 
to gossip with his friends or to make excursions to the nearest 
town. The remittance farmer is, of course, the drone who 
speculates and gambles a little, without even trying to make his 
farm self-supporting, because he is content to live in a despicable 
fashion on allowances from home. Both sides of the picture, or, 
in other words, the advantages and drawbacks of farming in 
Canada, are clearly set forth, with many shrewd hints and signifi- 
cant facts, in this plain unvarnished tale of actual experience of 
the ups and downs of life in the Dominion. 

We suppose there are people who buy eagerly daintily printed 
and bound volumes of smart and superficial essays on litera 
and social topics. Anyhow, the supply of elegant trifles of a 
a kind appears to be exhaustless. The latest instance of this 
sort of graceful idleness in letters is a book entitled “ Shylock 
and Others.” Mr. Radford writes pleasantly about the Merchant 
of Venice, Robin Hood, Hamlet, Dr. Johnson’s unlucky play, 
Trene, Coleridge and his absurd dreams of an earthly paradise to 
which “ Pantisocracy ” was the open sesame, King Arthur, and 
Tennyson's exaltation of the hero, and Socrates and his attitude 
to the politics not merely of an age, but of all time. In spite of 
the small joke which has an irritating trick of intruding itself 
inopportunely in these rather absurdly named “ studies,” the 
book. displays occasional shrewdness, and one or two of its 
estimates—notably the account of “ Pantisocracy,” when Cole- 
ridge and Southey dreamed dreams and saw visions concerning 
it—are not merely readable, but suggestive. Yet the little 
volume, after all, has small claims to existence, for its hold on 
literature is slender, and that fact leads us to conclude that its 
hold on life is likely to prove equally precarious. 

“ Heroes of South African History ” describes, with the aid 
of many recently-published werks of reference and the narratives 
of the explorers themselves, the achievements of a succession of 
omg: travellers and pioneers. The vexed question of politics 
1as been judiciously kept out of a compilation which is more 
concerned to give a lucid and well-arranged account of the solu- 
tion of geographical problems and the researches and services to 
civilisation and science of men of mark like Vaillant, Barrow, 
Campbell, Moffat, Livingstone, Burton, Speke, Grant, Cameron, 
and Stanley. Central Africa, broadly speaking, has now been 
explored, and its chief water and mountain systems have been 
ascertained ; but there are still considerable tracts of country 
here and there about which we know practically nothing, and, 
of course, two-thirds of the Dark Continent may be said to 
await the detailed and exact, though less romantic and adven- 
turous, research of the coming century. Mrs. Bell’s book, in 
this new edition, has been brought up to date and subjected to 
more or less thorough revision. There are two excellent coloured 
maps and meny illustrations, the majority of which are neither 
good enough to praise nor bad enough hopelessly to condemn. 

There is no need to point out at this time of day the char- 
acteristics or the scope of “ London in 1894”—an admirable 
guide-book originally compiled with much ingenuity and care by 
the late Mr. Herbert Fry. The panoramic views of the chief 
thoroughfares will enable a stranger to thread his way through 
the streets, and the information is accurate, comprehensive, and 
has—for the purposes of this edition—been brought up to date. 
The book is better-priuted than many of its rivals, oak notably 
than Messrs. Ward and Lock’s rather bulky but painstaking 
“ Pictorial and Practical Guide to London,” which has also just 
reached us. The historical associations of the remarkable build- 
ings of London and much less of literary interest have been 
laboriously gleaned by the compilers of this book, which errs in 
the direction of telling the man in the street too much rather 
than too little. It seems to us that such a book is in danger of 
falling between two stools; it is too elaborate for the street, and 
not scholarly enough for the study. The illustrations are many, 
but in some cases rather old-fashioned ; but we have nothing but 
praise for the street plans in the volume, 
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